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THE GOODLY HERITAGE. 
(1915) 


In the palace of our Lord, 

Wise and lovely things lay stored, 
Deeply hidden, fenced about: 
God made man to search them out. 
There, held safe from age to age, 
Slept the goodly heritage. 


Soul was given him for a key 

To unlock the mystery, 

Heart for hope, and eyes for sight, 
Hands to handle it aright: 

Through the fastened gates the prize 
Gleamed like peeps of Paradise. 


There, to bless his future need, 

He beheld new forms of speed, 
Wondrous shapes in stone and steel, 
Cube and curb and rounded wheel, 
Steeds with fiery breath that run, 
Clad in traces of the sun: 


Saw thick darkness change to light, 
Feet upmount equipped for flight, 
Heaviest mass a lifted load, 

And the world an open road, 
Linking up from end to end 

Man with fellow man, his friend. 


In that vision blest, his eyes 
Watched the coming Paradise— 
City walls, whose upward span, 
Statured to the scale of man, 
Sheltered, amid streets of gold, 
Fruits and fountains manifold. 


So, for that far-distant day, 

Sleep and sloth he put away: 

For the gain of that great spoil, 
Body and brain gave up to toil; 

In the palace of his Lord, 

Traced and searched and found reward. 


Delving amid reefs and rocks, 

He undid the magic locks; 

Wealth in mine and mountain stored, 
Powers that from waters poured, 
One by one with eager brain, 
These he picked and made his gain. 


Thence, with toil from age to age, 
Man brought home his heritage; 
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Wheresoe’er his shafts he drave, 
Under wood, or wind or wave, 
Thence with ministry of might 
Sprang new powers of life and light. 


And of all his toil set free , 
Now he holds the mystery: i) 
Now to heart and hand and eyes ‘ 


Comes possession of the prize; 
As his brain unbinds the spell, 
Opens—lo! the pit of Hell! 
* * * * o* 
Through the sundered gates, behold, 
Statured to the scale of man, 
Shattered streets more red than gold, 
Blood where once sweet waters ran! 


Under cannon-guarded walls, 
Maimed and bruised with bleeding 
breast, 
Sisyphus his burden hauls 
Up to heights that bring no rest! 


Scorched with fire, and scourged with 
steel, 
Blindly into darkness hurled, 
Mad Ixion spins his wheel 
Round a desolated world. 


Here the Tree of Life gives out 
Sickness from a leprous root: 
Tantalus his lips of drought 
Strains toward a poisoned fruit. 
4 
Shrinks the fountain to its springs, 
Vintage here lies dead and done; 
Iearus has filehed the wings, 
Phaeton drives the sun! 


Laurence Housman. 
The Nation. 


A NEW BEING. 


I know myself no more, my child, 
Since thou art come to me, 

Pity so tender and so wild 
Hath wrapped my thoughts of thee. 


These thoughts, a fiery gentle rain, 
Are from the Mother shed, 
Where many a broken heart hath lain 
And many a weeping head. 
A. E. 
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PROBLEMS FOR A EUROPEAN CONGRESS. 


In this article I shall limit myself 
strictly to problems of History; I turn 
to the warnings of the past—not to 
political problems, nor to schemes for 
future settlement. For the time being 
I wish to concentrate attention on man- 
ifest lessons of history alone. 

One word as to the relations of his- 
tory to politics—7. e. how far the facts 
of the past are to be employed for the 
reorganization of the future. To at- 
tempt a national or international re- 
settlement without a thorough and a 
true knowledge of preceding settlements 
and unsettlements is the folly of Utopi- 
an enthusiasm—certain to come to 
ruin. To rely on historical tradition as 
decisive for new settlements, as the ex- 
clusive factor in reorganization, is tha 
most fruitful source of anarchy and 


strife. Half the wars and convulsions | 


which have afflicted mankind have been 
due to a passionate attempt to restore 
an obsolete past, to renew a former 
glory, to recover a lost land. I need not 
enlarge on the story of Persia, Armenia, 
Greece, Serbia, Poland, the Jewish race, 
the German Reich. Nor need I remind 
the readers of this Review of the mis- 
chievous bluster of German, French, and 
British pedants, who so often have brok- 
en in upon practical statesmanship 
with their heraldic battle-cries and ban- 
ners. The Treitschkes, the Thiers, the 
Carlyles, with their eloquent histories, 
have proved dangerous guides for na- 
tional policy. It is the true test of wis- 
dom in a statesman to define the bal- 
ance between what has been and what 
has to be. History is quite indispensable 
as an instrument of judgment. It may 
prove a ruinous delusion if taken to be 
an imperative authority. In all I say 
here, I limit myself to warnings from 
the past. 

This vastest of all wars in human his 
tory must end some day, if only by a 


process of exhaustion. Even if, as some 
keen judges predict, there were an in- 
conclusive truce, as in the Napoleonic 
War, there will one day be a conclusive 
settlement. Though some of us may not 
live to see it, we may usefully consider 
the problems that will await the settle- 
ment. How these questions should be 
settled is another matter; one, in my 
opinion, idle to consider. It is prema- 
ture yet to discuss their solution, till we 
know in what conditions the end of 
war may arrive and in what kind of rel- 
ative strength and actual exhaustion the 
combatant Powers are left. Till then, 
it is vain trifling to guess about solutions 
and settlements. But problems and dif- 
ficulties may usefully now be discussed 
by those of us who are not absorbed in 
the terrible strain of the hour. 
Obviously, the most important pre- 
cedent in European history is the Con- 
gress of Vienna in 1814-15. To that typ- 
ical assembly of the nations a new Con- 
gress will inevitably recur for guidance, 
imitation, or warning. Many of the 
same problems will return; many of 
the evils and dangers it had to face will 
be in the eyes of all; many of its errors 
and vices will be recounted and de- 
nounced. The Congress of Vienna was 
the first of all the great attempts to re- 
arrange the Powers of Europe as a whole 
and on a great scale. Indeed, the dis- 
turbance, sacrifices, and exhaustion had 
lasted for more than a generation, and 
had left no single State of Europe, how- 
ever unimportant, untouched or un- 
interested. An entire century of mar- 
velous progress and change has made 
Europe today a different thing, the rela- 
tive strength of the Powers is altered, 
and fresh problems have to be solved. 
But many of the same problems re- 
main and return. And though at pres- 
ent some States in Europe have not been 
committed to actual war, yet even the 
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neutral States have felt disturbance and 
suffering almost as cruel as war. 

We are accustomed to condemn the 
Congress for its undoubted errors and 
offenses; but it is fair to remember that 
it opened with some real hopes of re- 
storing Europe as a whole to a lasting 
peace. The part taken by Britain was 
honorable, if not brilliant; the dreams 
of the Russian Tsar were brilliant, if not 
very practical and not quite resolute; 
the bold artifices of Talleyrand were a 
striking proof how a great nation can 
hold its ground in spite of crushing de- 


feat and in the face of overpowering 


enemies. There was much in what the 
delegates tried to do which was right in 
purpose and valuable in example; and 
there was a good deal in what it actually 
accomplished that may be repeated and 
developed anew. 

One great evil of the Vienna Congress 
—indeed its dominant evil—we may 
hope now to be away: one all-impor- 
tant condition we may trust will now be 
in the first place. What so nearly ruined 
the old attempt to resettle Europe were 
the dynastic ambitions and jealousies of 
sovereigns, the personal antipathies, 
rivalries, and artifices of delegates and 
Chanceries. Today the chiefs of the 
four great Allies are incapable of such 
offenses; nor will their Ministers be open 
to suspicion. On the other hand in the 
old Congress the wishes of the peoples 
were ignored or kept in the background. 
In the future Congress we may feel con- 
fident they will hold the first place. The 
old Congress was far too ambitious, far 
too numerous in its constitution, at- 
tempted to deal with far too many sub- 
ordinate questions, and treated them in 
ways criminally secretive and insolent- 
ly imperious. We may trust that in the 
years to come the great Allied Powers 
will be free from the grasping passions 
which almost caused fresh wars to 
originate in Vienna, which in 1913 
caused the Balkan States to renew their 
strife when they had defeated the Turks. 
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We may trust also that the great Allies 
will, at any rate as a preliminary, settle 
the main issues that concern themselves 
as quickly as possible and without in- 
terference from smaller and less inter- 
ested races. At least we may be sure 
they will not attempt to play the part 
of an Almighty Providence, resolved as 
if they were competent to recast the en- 
tire map of Europe after their own dog- 
matic will. 

There is one memorable lesson to be 
taught us in the marvelous way in 
which France, after Waterloo, recovered 
her frontiers and her position in Europe, 
even after the annihilation of her fight- 
ing powers and the occupation of her 
capital and soil. Even after the defeats 
which we trust the coming year will in- 
flict on the enemy, the vast and indom- 
itable German race will not be utterly 
prostrate; and any dream of reparceling 
out the Reich or the Dual Empire from 
without had better be put aside at once. 
The Houses of Hohenzollern and of 
Hapsburg, with all their princely satel- 
lites, must be dealt with by their own 
peoples, not by us. The history of 
France before Europe in 1814 and fol- 
lowing years will serve to show how im- 
possible it will be for Europe to remodel 
the frontiers of any German people; or 
even, after all that has happened and all 
that we believe is yet to happen, how 
impossible it will be to impose on them 
any crushing indemnity or any intoler- 
able burden. 

On the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered there is one great difference be- 
tween the condition of France after the 
fall of Napoleon and that of Germany 
after the eventual defeat of the Kaiser. 
In 1815 there was no bitter feeling 
against the French as a nation, on the 
part of Britain, or Austria, or even of 
Russia. The Allies were professedly in 
Paris in order to restore the ancient dy- 
nasty and nobility of France to which 
they had long given a refuge. Napoleon 
was the son-in-law of the Austrian Em- 
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peror. Large, wealthy, and prominent 
parties in France welcomed the Allies 
and hoped much from their hands. All 
this is different now. As yet, we know of 
no body of any influence in Germany 
which is not devoted to their cause and 
their sovereign. But then, all the Allies 
are filled to a man with burning detesta- 
tion of the crimes, treacheries, and 
enormities of the whole German people, 
a detestation unexampled for centuries 
unless in the worst outbursts of religious 
warfare. France, Russia, Belgium, 
Serbia have suffered outrages over 
which every order of men in Germany 
have gloated. It is doubtful if any one 
of the Allies either could, or even should, 
trust implicitly any stipulation, treaty, 
or signature of a German diplomat or 
sovereign. Diplomacy to a German has 
been proved to mean one continuous 
tissue of falsehood, forgery, treachery, 
and fraud. It is difficult to see how the 
Allies after victory can regard any 
Treaty signed by a German as worth 
more than the paper of their huge swin- 
dle the paper State debt. It will be 
difficult to make a Treaty of Peace with 
a nation which the peoples of the rest 
of Europe regard as alike treacherous 
and infamous, bent upon any crime and 
any artifice which could tend to destroy 
or terrorize their opponents. 

Let us consider a few of the principal 
lessons to be drawn from the settlement 
of Europe: firstly, the Treaties of May 
1814 and so on to the second Peace of 
Paris in November 1815. We trust that 
the hopes of the Powers who will end 
this great War will be as fervently set 
on a lasting pacification as were the 
sovereigns and statesmen of 1814, and 
that they will be free from the Utopian 
and romantic anticipations of the 
ideologues and sentimentalists of that 
age. Again, in many ways, the settle- 
ment was disturbed and delayed by the 
presence of some sovereigns and royal 
persons who held a vague and special 
authority, and who induced an immense 


waste of idle ceremony and misleading 
entertainment. The next great Congress 
will never have it said of it that ‘‘it 
dances but gets no farther.”” The sov- 
ereigns of Germany and of Austria will 
not be there; and we do not think that 
George the Fifth, the Tsar, Victor 
Emmanuel, or Kings Peter or Albert will 
desire to attend in person. With the 
dominant place of the French Republic 
in the future settlement we may be 
sure that the Congress will not be ab- 
sorbed in dynastic pretensions nor wast- 
ed in ceremonial extravagance. 

From another fatal defect in the con- 
stitution of the Vienna Congress, the 
next Congress will assuredly be free— 
I mean the preposterous number of 
States and bodies that claimed and ob- 
tained a seat. Something like twenty 
sovereign States were represented, be- 
sides other religious and lay bodies. 


.The German Empire and the Dual Em- 


pire now practically represent vast 
aggregates of principalities in Central 
Europe. We trust that when France, 
Russia, Belgium, and Serbia are again 
free of the invader the belligerent Pow- 
ers will settle at least the dominant 
problems of territory, compensation, 
and protection, both rapidly and firmly, 
without the intervention of non-com- 
batant neutral States. Above all, we 
may trust that the Powers which have 
borne this appalling strain will not by 
their disputes and their delays give 
cause for a renewal of war, as the Con- 
gress of Vienna of 1814 was broken up 
by the return of Napoleon from Elba, 
bringing to naught some nine months 
of futile debates. 

The first problem that awaits a new 
settlement, of course, is that of Belgium, 
just as it was in 1815 one of theforemost 
questions before the Congress, and per- 
haps involved the most flagrant of its 
errors. The attempt to unite Belgium 
and Holland in order to make the new 
kingdom of the Netherlands a strong 
buffer between France and Prussia was 
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the first grand blunder; and we may be 
sure that no similar false step will be 
committed. The history of their early 
separation may serve as a warning that 
no addition to the territory of Belgium 
can be thought of as a source of strength; 
and the more recent history. of the 
Duchy of Luxembourg may make it 
very doubtful if it can be successfully 
united with Belgium, unless it be so with 
the genuine desire of the peoples of both 
States, and with the entirely disinterest- 
ed support of the States which surround 
Belgium, of which Great Britain is ob- 
viously one. 

There will then be the secular di- 
lemma that Antwerp, the only first-class 
port of Belgium, can only give access to 
the Channel by passing through Dutch 
territory. Holland as yet is certainly 
a neutral State, and justly tenacious of 
its punctilious neutrality. It would be 
ill-advised of the Powers to attempt to 
reopen the complex and dangerous ques- 
tion of the passage of the Scheldt—a 
problem far too obscure for me to touch 
on this occasion. And then comes that 
other problem of the same order, even 
more complex and more dangerous, the 
commercial intercourse ot the Rhine 
countries to the mouths of the Scheldt, 
the Rhine, and the Meuse, and their 
easy approach to the Northern Sea. It 
would fill a volume were one to attempt 
to trace the history of these questions. 
Nor can it be denied that all Germany, 
and especially its whole westernmost 
regions, do loudly call for trade routes 
to the sea on their northwest side. How 
to secure this without allowing them 
to dominate their smaller neighbors in 
the Low Countries is indeed a problem 
of profound difficulty. 

But these waterway and commercial 
problems are all bound up with the 
larger problems of the permanent de- 
fense of the independence of Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Holland, and Denmark, 
all four of which now are open to be 
engulfed or controlled by their mighty 
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neighbor. Heligoland, and the Kiel 
Canal, are both of crucial importance 
for the defense of Germany at sea, whilst 
they are the most formidable resources 
of the German Navy in its designs upon 
Britain. The proposal that both should 
be destroyed as maritime bases of war 
could only be carried out when Ger- 
many was utterly crushed and prostrate 
before united Europe. It would be an 
unforgivable humiliation on this great 
Empire, an inevitable ground for future 
war, as bad as the case of Lorraine and 
Metz. It will require all the wisdom of 
the victorious Allies to neutralize or 
disarm the Kiel Canal—which is one of 
the most dominant positions in Europe 
and a standing menace to all the Powers 
that touch the Baltic, and indeed to 
Britain and to France. 

Both Canal and Heligoland and the 
mouths of the Elbe, the Oder, and the 
Vistula, have a wholly new importance 
since the Peace of 1815, in that the 
mighty Gerfhan Powers control the 
whole coast between Holland and Rus- 
sia, and can issue out from the Baltic 
or withdraw into the Baltic unseen, 
by surprise, and unassailable from with- 
out. In addition to this, Germany is now 
mistress in effect of the Jutland Pen- 
insula. This commanding position is 
thus a concern of the first importance 
to all the Scandinavian and Baltic 
Powers, as well as to Denmark and 
Holland, which retain their independ- 
ence only on sufferance, so long as 
Germany does not find it her interest 
to absorb them. 

For my part, ever since 1867, I have 
continually recommended as a vital 
policy for England and France to form 
a defensive league of protection for 
Belgium, Holland, and Denmark. For 
nearly forty years I have labored to 
bring Britain into a close alliance with 
France and to form a great defensive 
coalition of the smaller States of North- 
ern Europe. The close of this War 
should render such a policy more easy 
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than it has been now for a generation. 
After nearly a century of jealousies, ap- 
prehension, and even war with Russia, 
Britain and Russia again, as in 1815, 
are cordial Allies, having none but 
united objects in view. The secular 
jealousies, hostilities, and fears that so 
long separated Britain and France are 
at an end. And so is the fear, rampant 
in 1815, that Belgium, Holland, the 
Rhine, or Prussia could have reason to 
expect aggression from France. The 
problems today are simpler.’There is 
but one peril over European statesmen. 
If the peace we all seek and pray for 
does not frame some scheme under 
which the smaller nations of Northern 
Europe can be guaranteed by the com- 
bined power of Britain, France, and 
Russia, the greatest opportunity, the 
fairest hope of our age, will be lost for- 
ever. 

Next to the restoration of Belgium 
and Northern France the most urgent 
problem for settlement will be that of 
Poland, or rather, of the Polish race. 
A valuable book has just been published 
by an old colleague of Mr. Gladstone— 
Lord Eversley. In The Partitions of 
Poland* we find a lucid and authorita- 
tive account of the story of Poland and 
the three great attacks by Prussia, 
Russia, and Austria, in 1772, 1793, 
1795, in which the ancient Kingdom of 
Poland was finally parceled out be- 
tween its three powerful neighbors. A 
great and mischievous fallacy lurks 
under the historic title of Kingdom of 
Poland. In the eighteenth century that 
comprised a vast country, of which two 
thirds was inhabited by people of non- 
Polish race, largely differing in blood, 
in language, in religion. In fact, the 
original Polish kingdom was made up of 
various territories somewhat like the 
Austrian or Turkish Empires. It was 
held together by a clumsy and loose 
elective monarchy, the confusions of 


*With illustrations and maps. &vo. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 
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which invited and almost justified in- 
tervention. 

Those who will consult the instruct- 
ive maps in Lord Eversley’s book will 
see at once the vast area of the original 
Poland, the parts of it annexed by the 
three neighbors in the three successive 
annexations; and in the ethnographical 
map (p. 317) they will see in what dis- 
tricts the Poles were the majority of 
inhabitants, and in what proportions 
they stood to Germans, Slavs, and other 
races. In fact, it was only in the lands 
watered by the Upper Vistula and its 
affluents that the Poles were a dom- 
inant majority, whilst in two thirds of 
the ancient kingdom the inhabitants 
‘were not Poles at all. Poland, as it 
existed before the first partition, 
stretched into immense regions, which 
ever since the opening of the nineteenth 
century have been intensely Russian in 
character and history. It extended into 
other regions which since the nineteenth 
century have been intensely German 
and Austrian. It follows that any idea 
of restoring the old Kingdom of Poland 
is preposterous. The schemes of Na- 
poleon, of the Tsar Alexander theFirst, 
and of the Congress of Vienna, inevit- 
ably limited their action to the Duchy 
of Warsaw, the Kingdom of Poland in 
which the Poles were in overwhelming 
majority. 

After all that has happened of late, 
none of us are likely to follow Carlyle 
in defending or excusing the attack 
on Poland by Frederick the Great in 
1772. Europe is groaning under the 
enormities of Prussian aggression which 
Frederick inherited and reduced to a 
scientific system. But without attempt- 
ing to palliate the other crimes of Fred- 
erick, it cannot be denied that the ter- 
ritory seized by himin 1772 on the lower 
regions of the Vistula was quite trifling 
in extent compared with the territories 
seized by Russia and Austria in that 
year. It was a mere strip compared with 
the enormous districts absorbed in 1793 
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and 1795, when Frederick had long been 
dead. The comparatively trifling areas 
acquired from Poland by Frederick in 
1772 were largely inhabited by Germans, 
and they lay so interlocked with true 
German lands that their absorption 
seemed inevitable. The unpardonable 
offense of Frederick lay in his master- 
ful pressure on the two Empresses of 
Russia and Austria to join with him in 
a career of combined robbery, the issue 
of which we have seen in 1914-15. 
Though the share of the plunder taken 
by Frederick was but small, though it lay 
almost inviting him to seize it, though 
it has proved to be of lasting and indis- 
pensable value to the German people, 
and indeed to the civilization of Europe, 
yet the memory of the greatest of moc- 
ern kings must bear the charge of a pub- 
lic crime against the peace of the world, 
the poisonous consequences of which we 
suffer today, and our descendants will 
suffer from generation to generation. 

This, however, remains to be said. 
So soon as the tyranny of the invader 
has been lifted from the soil of Belgium 
and of France, and the power of Prus- 
sian domination is at an end, the first 
great task of the Allies will be the res- 
toration of the Poles to a condition of 
peace. For nearly a century and a half 
now the heroic efforts of that noble 
people have been the disturbing cause 
of European dilemmas. They have main- 
tained their national faith, their re- 
ligion, their literature, their aspirations, 
in the face of mighty oppressors. Their 
historic offenses and anarchic madness 
have been expiated by generations of 
bloodshed and torture, They have 
grown stronger, wiser, prouder—more 
prolific, more numerous by a century of 
suffering. The time has come when 
Europe must do them justice, if Europe 
is ever to be at peace again, ever again 
to feel conscious of its honor and good 
faith. 

In what way peace and prosperity are 
to be restored to the Poles it is as yet in 
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vain to speculate, whilst the entire soil 
of Poland and so large a part of Russia 
is under the heel of the Prussian invader. 
I will only make two suggestions with 
great hesitation, and both are simply 
the record of historic facts. It is cer- 
tain that the old Kingdom of Poland was 
itself so completely the result of war and 
dynastic adventures against non-Polish 
peoples that it would be contrary to the 
principle of nationality to think of 
restoring it in its entirety. And the 
Polish race is so mingled with other 
races in variable proportions that it 
must be a very difficult problem to de- 
cide what particular territories are truly 
Polish. Secondly, the unhappy issue of 
Napoleon’s Duchy of Warsaw of 1809, 
and of Alexander’s Kingdom of Poland 
as settled at Vienna in 1815, would sug- 
gest that a truly independent Poland 
would be almost impossible to create, or 
to make strong enough to stand. Al- 
together I think that the most practic- 
able solution would be a restored Poland 
with local self-government under the 
protection of Russia, and guaranteed 
by the Allied Powers of Europe. 

If it would be in vain to dogmatize 
about the future of Poland, while the 
very future of all free nations in Europe 
is in the balance, it would be even more 
futile to speculate as to the future of 
the Dual Monarchy of the Hapsburgs, 
about the resettlement of the Balkan 
confusion, and the final destiny of Con- 
stantinople,and the Turk. Those who 
consult the very useful work of C. Ernest 
Fayle, The Great Settlement, and the 
eight maps therein, will see the infinite 
complications involved in all these three 
problems, which, as the French say, 
“leap into one’s eyes.” Turn to his 
racial map of Central Europe with 
fifteen different races—seven of them in 
Austria, four in Russia, two in Germany 
—seven of these being Slavs, two of Lat- 
in, and two of Asiatic origin. Turn to 
Mr. Fayle’s map of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, made up of some twenty 
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territories with separate histories, and 
for the most part separate races—usu- 
ally found more or less intermingled— 
the German race of Austria being little 
more than one third in number, and the 
Magyars being less than one half in 
Hungary. Of this Dual Monarchy, made 
up of the oppressions and intrigues of 
five centuries, it seems as impossible 
to imagine any permanent reconstruc- 
tion as it is impossible to imagine its 
permanent continuance. 

But when we turn to the Balkan 
imbroglio, with its twelve Powers 
claiming historic rights, and eight or ten 
different races with different religion, 
manners, language, and ideals—nearly 
all being the issue of old wars, and all 
filled with mutual jealousies and hates 
—the future is even more obscure, as 
their past history was even more com- 
plex. Today Germans, Hungarians, 
Russians, Slavonians, Greeks, and Turks 
are engaging in a desperate internecine 
struggle for the hegemony of the Balkan 
peninsula and command of the Golden 
Horn, the Bosphorus, and the Darda- 
nelles—the most commanding position 
in all Europe. As the struggle is today 
at its height, I forbear from words. 
Dimly, perhaps, in a distant future, we 
may see this under the control of Russia 
with a solid guarantee of united Europe. 

For all the problems of the Near East 
we now have the very important and 
exhaustive book of a ‘‘Diplomatist,”’ 
edited by Lord Courtney of Penwith.* 
The editor very justly says ‘“‘This is an 
original, thoughtful, and a _ thought- 
provoking book. It invites to inquiry 
and reflection.’”?’ We may also add that 
it is a mine of information by one who 
has been able to study these complicated 
problems at first hand. The book was 
written shortly after the Treaty of 
Bucharest which closed the second Bal- 
kan War, dated August 10, 1913. As 
the author’s own Preface is dated Au- 


*Nationalism and War in the Near East. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1915. 
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gust 30, 1914, and the book has only 
a few brief notes written after the Brit- 
ish Declaration of War on the 4th of 
August, 1914, the entire work of our 
“‘Diplomatist’”’ is composed from the 
pre-war point of view, and it does not 
directly deal with the urgent problems 
of our day. But no one should attempt 
to touch them, and certainly no states- 
man or publicist should hereafter come 
to solve them, unless he has mastered 
the facts and weighed the conclusions 
to be found in the 428 pages of this close- 
ly packed volume. 

In such a book, written nearly two 
years ago, and printed before the six- 
teen months of world-wide war, it was 
inevitable that some forecasts should 
fail, whilst some striking forecasts have 
been verified. Of the successful antic- 
ipations perhaps the most important is 
the warning that the condition of the 
Near East, as left in 1913 by a series of 
inconclusive settlements, made a vast 
European war inevitable. Of the unsuc- 
cessful previsions perhaps the most un- 
lucky isthe hailing as the most notable 
result of the Balkan struggle the recog- 
nition of Albania as a State, and belief 
in the future of Prince William of Wied. 
Who now regards the Balkan States as 
‘pacific peoples’’? Who now considers 
the Ottoman Revolution, achieved by 
the Young Turks, as an epoch-making 
event such as the French Revolution? 
After all, nothing short of Omniscience 
could enable a mere mortal in 1913 to 
imagine the state of Europe at the end 
of 1915. No one can pretend to ques- 
tion the author’s judgments unless he 
can claim to have an equally deep first- 
hand knowledge of the facts. As for 
myself, all that I would venture to sug- 
gest as wanting in this survey is the 
dominant underlying fact that the real 
danger to peace and civilization in 
Europe always lay in the sleepless ambi- 
tion of Prussian militarism to force its 
way down through the Near East to 
the Far East. 
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The ‘“Diplomatist”’ truly saw that 
“‘German nationalism in the form of 
militarism is the most dynamic force 
for political disturbance’”—a remark 
put in the somewhat abstract form of 
“isms” dear to the dogmatic mind of 
the Professors in the Carnegie Endow- 
ment. But he fully grasps and explains 
the disastrous effect of the Treaty of 
Bucharest, which ‘‘ was imposed against 
the teachings of equity, of ethnography, 
and of experience.”’ As he shows us, the 
net result of the two dreadful wars in 
the Balkans left an aftermath of wars of 
extermination and seeds of future wars 
of annexation. The danger to Europe 
lay in this, that the racial and religious 
rivalries in the Balkans ultimately fell 
back on the long ‘‘duel between the 
Slavonic and Teutonic Powers.” To 
France, to England, to the minor Staces 
of the West, it might seem a matter of 
indifference to which petty Princedom 
the mountains of Macedonia were al- 
lotted, or whether the Serbians could 
send their produce to the Aegean or to 
the Adriatic. But when Austria, the 
tool of Germany, was bent on reaching 
the Aegean Sea and the Sea of Marmora 
by hook or by crook, and sought this 
by producing a state of internecine war 
and anarchy in the whole Balkan pen- 
insula, and this the mighty Slavonic 
Empire of the North could not see un- 
moved, then this region of inclement 
mountains and of dangerous defiles be- 
came a vast arsenal of explosives, and 
made the long-foreseen war of Armaged- 
don inevitable. But the real causa 
causans of all these horrors was, and is, 
the infernal delirium of the Prussian 
Junkertum ‘‘to hack its way through its 
neighbors”? to a World Empire. The 
diplomatist closes his remarkable book 
with the striking warning that ‘‘by al- 
lowing a region in Europe to remain in a 
condition of endemic war Europe has 
been exposed to epidemics of war.”’ Too 
true. His solution, that the best pre- 
caution against this would be ‘‘demo- 
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cratic diplomacy,”’ does not satisfy us. 
Democratic diplomacy usually ends in 
sentimental adventures. The only pre- 
caution we should have taken would 
have been a system of national and in- 
ternational military defense. 

Let us listen to the experience of our 
‘‘Diplomatist.””. We shall see how he 
bears out the evidence of Dr. E. J. 
Dillon, M. Reinach, and other writers, 
home and foreign, who have studied the 
Near East problems on the spot, that 
between the Danube and the Aegean 
Sea three mighty Empires and six am- 
bitious principalities have been for gen- 
erations contending for mastery, the 
latter indeed hating one another with 
the fury of wild mountaineers, and fired 
with the restless passions of ignorant 
clansmen. Bulgar hates Serb, Albanian 
hates Greek, Greek hates Bulgar and 
Turk, Roumanian hates Bulgar and 
Serb, even more than Prussian hates 
England. The internecine feuds and 
vendettas of these hill tribesmen, es- 
pecially Albanians, Montenegrins, and 
Serbs, are such as have long been un- 
known in modern Europe of the West; 
and can be best understood if we remem- 
ber the murderous feuds between Clan 
Quhele and Clan Chattan as described 
by Scott in The Fair Maid of Perth. 
If Roumania, Bulgaria, and Greece, are 
externally more near to our Western 
civilization and to settled habits of civic 
policy, they are under the influence of 
German princes and of personal in- 
trigues such as that by which Borgias. 
Medicis, Sforzas, Dukes and Popes, 
kept Italy in a ferment during the Ren- 
ascence four centuries ago. 

Into this welter of tribal animosities 
and insensate ambitions the Germanic 
and the Russian Empires for generations 
have plunged their arms and their state- 
craft, bent on maintaining their own 
prestige or power, and on preparing for 
ultimate domination. To the south of 
all these interminable risings and in- 
trigues, the Ottoman Empire struggles 
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with heroic valor and murderous des- 
peration to defend its hold on Europe, 
from which it is being forced back decade 
after decade. Still, up to today, the 
Turk holds the great dominant prize 
“ of all—on which the eyes of Russian, 
German-Austrian, and Greek, if not 
Rouman and Bulgar are set—the won- 
derful Byzantine stronghold on the 
Golden Horn, with its northern and its 
southern impregnable gates, and its 
easy transit to Asia across the Bosphor- 
us. 

Constantinople indeed, with its pen- 
insula in Thrace, with the Bosphorus, 
the Sea of Marmora, and the Darda- 
nelles, is the most crucial point in all 
Europe, the only impregnable strong- 
hold, the master-key of the Near East, 
the pass between Europe and Asia. 
The genius of Rome, which some six- 
teen centuries ago removed the Italian 
Rome to the Byzantine Rome, and 
maintained there for eleven centuries a 
Christian Roman Empire that defended 
Europe from Islam, has so deeply im- 
pressed the imagination of Christian 
Europe and of Mussulman Asia that it 
is hopeless to dream that East and 
West, North and South, Christian and 
Mussulman can ever forget its impor- 
tance or cease to crave it. And to this 
fatal apple of Discord, cast into the 
midst of our Olympian council-hall, is 
added the perennial strife of the six 
races which seethe round the remnant 
of the Turkish Empire, and are alter- 
nately goaded on or crushed by the two 
Northern Empires. 

When we consider first the enormous 
value of the Golden Horn to the great 
Empires of Eastern Europe, and then 
the passions and the ferocity of the 
small Balkan races, it seems hopeless 
to expect any peaceable settlement for 
generations. Yet, in the time to come 
when Europe is at peace at last—or at 
least has ceased to be at open war— 
some provisional settlement will have 
to be found. There will be these two 
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main problems—the possession of Con- 
stantinople and its great water-gates to 
the Black Sea and to the Aegean—and 
then, how is peace to be kept between 
the Balkan rivals. 

With regard to the first problem, the 
reach of coast and sea from Kilia on the 
Euxine to Kum Kaleh at the point 
of the Dardanelles is so long, the naval 
resources of the Golden Horn and the 
Sea of Marmora are so vast, and the 
importance of this position is so vital 
to the Great Powers, that it would be 
idle to entrust it to the hands of a minor 
Power like Greece, much less to the am- 
bition of Serbians, Bulgarians, or 
Roumanians, for they are essentially 
landsmen not seamen. A position of 
such unique value can only be held 
safely by a great Empire having endless 
millions of wealth and men. To force 
the Mussulman out of it—‘‘ bag and bag- 
gage,’’ as Slavonic fanatics and British 
Radicals ery out, would rouse unquench- 
able hostility in Asia, and would cause 
undying trouble to British and Russian 
Asiatic dominions. To hand over the 
entire charge of this incalculable prize 
to Russia would lead to endless hostility 
from the Balkan princedoms, as well as 
from Roumania and Greece. None of 
these are strong enough to hold such a 
prize, yet they would fiercely resent its 
falling into the hands of a strong Power. 

In this dilemma perhaps the best pro- 
visional settlement—or rather the least 
dangerous arrangement—would be for 
the Allies to administer the remains of 
European Turkey—when they have got 
it—much as we hold Egypt—with the 
Sultan still in technical sovereignty, and 
the military suzerainty of the Russian 
Tsar, as trustee for Western Europe. 
Santa Sophia would still remain tech- 
nically Mussulman, but the military and 
naval power of the Golden Horn, of 
the Bosphorus, and Dardanelles Straits 
would be administered by Russia, under 
strong guarantees to Europe, that is to 
say, to Europe west of the Rhine and 
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south of the Alps and Pyrenees. The 
key of the passage from East to West 
—as a provisional settlement—would be 
still in the formal possession of Islam 
and the East, but under the collective 
guardianship of the Western Concert. 

If the keys of the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles can only be held perma- 
nently and securely by a great Empire, 
the same thing is true of the mainte- 
nance of peace and tolerable order in the 
whole Balkan area between the Danube 
and the Aegean. Of the rival races and 
principalities no one is strong enough to 
dominate the rest; and it is now plain 
that confederation is a mere prelude to 


internecine war. The stupid, brutal, 
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external weight of the Turkish master 
did for years keep some sort of peace 
and civilized order. If the regenerated 
Russian Empire were to take up the 
task as a trustee of Western Europe, 
much as we ourselves keep order in 
Egypt and in-the Indian Northwest, 
this perhaps would be the solution easi- 
est to accomplish and most likely to 
endure. If the Golden Horn and its 
gateways, with the Balkan peninsula, 
ever fall under Prussian domination, 
the peace and prosperity of Europe will 
have waned, and the sun will have gone 
down on the Eastern Empire of Brit- 
ain. 
Frederic Harrison. 





JAPAN UNDER HER NEW EMPEROR. 


I. 


The recent installation of His Imperial 
Majesty Yoshihito, Haru-no-miya on 
the ‘‘throne of a lineal succession un- 
broken for ages eternal,” was a mere 
formality, for the reign actually com- 
menced about three and a half years 
ago: but it revealed the soul of Japan of 
our day. The ceremonial observed on 
the occasion did not depart in any im- 
portant respect from the ritual per- 
formed at previous coronations. These 
old-world ceremonies, however, form- 
ally invested with power the first Jap- 
anese sovereign who has commenced 
his Imperial career as a limited monarch, 
and whose intellectual outlook, sym- 
pathies and habits are unlike those of 
any of his 121 predecessors. Thus does 
contemporary Japan cling to the spirit 
of the past in matters ceremonial, while 
steadily improving her political and 
economic institutions. 


II. 


No Emperor of Japan was prepared to 
rule with the care that has been be- 


stowed upon the training of the present 
sovereign. His father and predecessor, 
His Imperial Majesty Mutsuhito, spent 
the first fifteen or sixteen years of his 
life entirely cut off from the world of 
action, surrounded by an atmosphere 
of effeminacy; and, during these years, 
he learned little besides polite literature, 
versification, and painting. Emperor 
Mutsuhito’s predecessors, for hundreds 
of years back, spent their lives in the 
Imperial sanctum sanctorum, isolated 
from the rest of the world, and, since 
the Shoguns, who were the de facto 
rulers, would not permit them to rule, 
they could not have utilized the knowl- 
edge of statecraft, even if they had re- 
ceived training in political science. 
Yoshihito, however, was born in al- 
together different circumstances and 
surroundings. In 1879—the year of his 
birth—Nippon had already succeeded 
in considerably recasting her institu- 
tions in European moulds. Some in- 
fluential persons were carrying on an 
agitation at the time to induce the au- 
thorities to concede political privileges, 
as it was felt that Europe and America 
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would ‘not treat Japan as their equal 
until the popular element had been intro- 
duced into the Government. Two years 
later, on October 12th, 1881, Emperor 
Mutsuhito promised to give the Constitu- 
tion. When Yoshihito wasabout ten years 
old the Constitution was promulgated, 
and the powers and privileges of the reign- 
ing Emperor and his successors became 
definitely limited (particulars of which 
limitations are given in a subsequent 
portion of this article). A few months 
later he was formally made Crown 
Prince. That wisdom which induced his 
father to concede privileges to the people 
without much pressure, led him to make 
the most efficient arrangement possible 
to prepare his heir to exercise the func- 
tions which the Constitution reserved 
for the Emperor, without exceeding his 
authority. 

In writing of the care bestowed upon 
the bringing up of the present Emperor 
of Japan, one must first refer to the 
efforts that were made to develop his 
physical strength to the highest possible 
degree. The death of all his brothershad 
left him the sole surviving male issue of 
Emperor Mutsuhito. His health was 
delicate. His father’s solicitude to pre- 
serve the direct succession to his throne 
caused him to subordinate all other con- 
siderations, for the time being, to the 
eradication of his constitutional weak- 
ness. He was placed under the charge of 
medical experts. With a menage all his 
own, he lived in a palace set apart for 
his residence, and fitted with special 
facilities for varied forms of physical 
exercise. Considerations of health led 
to the abandonment of the plan that 
his father had originally cherished con- 
cerning his education. Emperor Mut- 
suhito had desired above all things that 
his son should not be educated in 
‘‘splendid isolation,” but that he should 
be brought up in the company of boys of 
his own age at the Peers’ School. This 
institution had been started, in 1877, 
by the peerage for the education of the 
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sons of noblemen. A few years later 
the Imperial Household Department 
had assumed control of the school. 
Only boys of approved families were ad- 
mitted to its classes, though some of 
them belonged to the plutocracy rather 
than to the nobility. They were taught 
by the best teachers specially selected 
curricula calculated to prepare them 
creditably to discharge the difficult 
duties devolving upon them in a period 
of rapid transition. His Imperial Maj- 
esty placed Yoshihito in this institution 
in his eighth year, the Emperor sol- 
emnly enjoining the management not 
to favor the Imperial Prince above his 
classmates. His delicate health, how- 
ever, made it necessary, not long after- 
wards, to remove him from the Peers’ 
School so that he might be constantly 
under the care of experts, and might 
be made as strong as possible. This pol- 
icy soon justified itself. The attention 
that was paid to his daily routine, diet, 
and exercise in the gymnasium and in 
the open air, enabled Yoshihito, in the 
course of a short time, to overcome the 
constitutional weakness to which he was 
predisposed. He gradually developed a 
body that was sound enough to permit 
him to apply himself much more assidu- 
ously to exacting studies than he had 
been able to do in earlier years, without 
in any way injuring his health. 
Emperor Mutsuhito set up a high 
standard for his son. He was required to 
acquire Eastern and Western culture. 
In addition to learning his own language 
and the classical Chinese, versification 
and painting, that all gentle-born Jap- 
anese master, he was taught English, 
French and German well enough to 
speak them fluently. He studied tha 
history of his nation and of the world. 
He obtained an insight into social, in- 
dustrial, commercial, and political or- 
ganizations. In brief, the attempt was 
made to familiarize the heir to the Jap- 
anese throne with the principles govern- 
ing human life in all its aspects, to make 
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him understand and appreciate the 
tendencies of the time, and to develop in 
him the decision of character to take any 
action which his wisdom might dictate. 
Simultaneously with academic educa- 
tion, the present Emperor of Japan was 
trained in the tactics of modern warfare 
on land and sea. In this matter, as in 
others, Emperor Mutsuhito left noth- 
ing to chance. His heir, by dint of ap- 
plication, rose from rank to rank until, 
in 1909, he was appointed a Lieut.- 
General in the army and a Vice-Ad- 
miral in the navy. Aside from the knowl- 
edge that he gained through training 
of the conditions under which hostilities 
are carried on and wars are won and 
lost, he found opportunities to come in 
contact with his future subjects who 
participated in ordinary drill or ma- 
neuvres. The highest military ideals of 
the West, acting upon the noble tra- 
ditions of Japanese chivalry (bushido) 
developed in him a fine sense of soldier- 
ing, and made him deeply sympathetic 
with the trials and tribulations of those 
who fight to conserve national interests 
and to protect Imperial honor. 
Yoshihito’s education continued after 
his marriage, in 1900, to Princess Sadako 
who is said to have been chosen to be 
the future Empress of Japan partly be- 
cause she had a strong physique, and 
partly because of her strong democratic 
tendencies. Even after children had 
been born to them, both the Crown 
Prince and the Crown Princess, as they 
were until July 29th, 1912, kept up their 
studies. During the years immediately 
preceding his father’s death, Yoshihito 
devoted much of his time to acquiring 
a grasp of practical administration, and 
had a seat in the Upper House of the 
Japanese Diet, the sessions of which he 
attended regularly, taking a great in- 
terest in legislation. The Crown Princess 
evinced a deep interest in many patriotic 
and philanthropic societies, especially 
in the Japanese Red Cross, and familiar- 
ized herself with their work in some 


cases by taking part in their activities. 

The policy that Emperor Mutsuhito 
pursued in regard to his successor’s ed- 
ucation was meant to develop in Yoshi- 
hito a deep love for those over whom he 
would, in the course of time, be called 
upon to rule, and to invest him with the 
capacity to express that affection in a 
manner that would conduce to the well- 
being of his subjects. In centuries gone 
by, before the time when the Emperor 
was prevented from exercising his pre- 
rogatives, the future sovereign had been 
taught to love the people and to pro- 
mote their welfare; but the affection 
that the Emperor of the old type had 
for his subjects was that of a personage 
who considered himself the lineal de- 
scendant of the goddess of the sun, rath- 
er than that of a human being for his 
fellow-men. The education that Yosh- 
ihito received did not, in any manner, 
weaken the pride that he may justly 
feel in belonging to a ‘‘line of Emperors 
unbroken for ages eternal,’’ but it de- 
veloped the human quality in him. His 
training has not inclined him to make 
himself ‘‘common’’—indeed, he is a 
man of few words, though he likes to 
do things for himself; but it has enabled 
him to gain a first-hand knowledge of 
the needs and aspirations of his people, 
and, as a consequence, his sympathy is 
not only deep, but it is also intelligent. 
It has naturally taken away from him 
that desire to isolate himself in the sa- 
cred precincts of the Imperial palace, 
which, as a heritage of the past, clung 
tenaciously to his father, in spite of his 
broad outlook on life and his strength 
of character. The present Emperor, 
therefore, has been prepared to give 
something to his subjects that none of 
his predecessors, including the great 
Mutsuhito, could give them. That 
something may be described as demo- 
cratic rule in its noblest connotation. 

III. 

The position of the Emperor in the 

Japanese economy of today provides 
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him with a wide scope for his energies 
and influence. The reverence that his 
subjects cherish for their Tenno (Heav- 
enly King), or Tenshi (Son of Heaven) 
has not been diminished by the trans- 
ition through which they have been pass- 
ing during the last six decades. It has, 
indeed, been supplemented by grate- 
ful affection for the wise and beneficent 
part that Emperor Mutsuhito played 
during the most critical period of Jap- 
anese history, and by the promise of 
the present reign, which opened most 
auspiciously, and which has already 
shown evidence of justifying the hopes 
that the leaders of the people repose in 
it. The popular attitude towards the 
Emperor gives His Imperial Majesty 
an influence over his subjects such as 
no other monarch, limited or absolute, 
in the East or in the West, possesses 
today. Any example of patriotic sac- 
rifice and service that he may choose to 
set will be followed unflinchingly by 
nobles and commoners, by rich and 
poor. 

The Emperor of Japan is allowed con- 
siderable powers by the Constitution. 
Though this Instrument is written in 
language which, with few exceptions, 
is not ambiguous, it is not easy pre- 
cisely to describe the Emperor’s status 
in the Japanese Government. The rea- 
son for this is apparent. In Japan, as in 
other countries, the Constitution is a 
living institution, and is constantly, 
though perhaps imperceptibly, chang- 
ing. Since the promulgation of the Im- 
perial Rescript dated ‘‘the 11th day of 
the 2d month of the 22d year of 
Meiji” (February 11th, 1889), the 
political development of Japan has had 
an important effect upon the positionof 
the sovereign, though no change has 
been made in the phraseology of the 
Constitution. Such a difference can best 
be shown by first indicating the powers 
and privileges that the present Emperor 
has inherited according to the written 
Constitution granted by his father. 
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Articles III and IV of the Constitu- 
tion declare that ‘‘The Emperor is 
sacred and inviolable,’”’ and that he ‘‘is 
the head of the Empire, combining in 
himself the rights of sovereignty, and 
exercising them according to the pro- 
visions of the present Constitution.”’ 
According to Articles V, VI, and VII, 
“The Emperor exercises the legislative 
power with the consent of the Imperial 
Diet’’ (consisting of two Houses, each 
with power to enact suitable legislation), 
‘*gives sanction to laws, and orders them 
to be promulgated and executed,” and 
‘‘eonvokes the Imperial Diet, opens, 
closes, and prorogues it, and dissolves 
the House of Representatives.’’ Article 
VIII empowers ‘The Emperor, in 
consequence of an urgent necessity to 
maintain public safety or to avert public 
calamities,” to issue, ‘‘when the Im- 
perial Diet is not sitting, Imperial 
Ordinances in the place of law.” It 
stipulates that ‘‘Such Imperial Ordi- 
nances are to be laid before the Imperial 
Diet at its next session, and when the 
Diet does not approve the said Ordi- 
nances, the Government shall declare 
them to be invalid for the future.’ 
Article 1X authorizes the Emperor to 
issue or cause to be issued ‘‘the Ordi- 
nances necessary for the carrying out of 
the laws, or for the maintenance of the 
public peace and order, and for the pro- 
motion of the welfare of the subjects,”’ 
providing, however, that ‘‘no Ordinance 
shall in any way alter any of the existing 
laws.” Article X gives to the Emperor 
the power to determine ‘‘the organiza- 
tion of the different branches of the Ad- 
ministration, and the salaries of all the 
civil and military officers,’’ and to ap- 
point and to dismiss ‘‘the same.” It 
also provides for certain exceptions, 
defined ‘‘in the present Constitution or 
in other laws.” Articles XI, XII, 
XIII, and XIV give the Emperor ‘‘the 
supreme command of the ‘‘Army and 
Navy,” the power to determine ‘‘the 
organization and peace standing of the 
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Army and Navy,” the authority ‘‘to 
declare war, make peace, conclude 
treaties, and proclaim the law of siege”’ 
(a stipulation being made that ‘‘the 
conditions and effects of the law of siege 
shall be determined by law’’). Article 
XV gives the Emperor the privilege of 
conferring ‘‘titles of nobility, rank, or- 
ders, and other marks of honor.” In 
virtue of Article XVI the Emperor can 
order ‘‘amnesty, pardon, commutation 
of punishments, and rehabilitations.”’ 
According to Article LV “‘the respective 
Ministers of State shall give their ad- 
vice to the Emperor, and be responsible 
for it.” In other words, the Ministers 
are responsible to the Emperor, and not 
to the Diet. This stipulation reduces 
the Japanese Constitution to a much 
lower level than, for instance, that of 
Great Britain. 

Recent events have shown that mat- 
ters in this important respect are chang- 
ing in Japan, and that though tech- 
nically the Ministers are responsible to 
the Crown, that responsibility, actually, 
is in process of being transferred to 
the House of Representatives, which 
corresponds to the House of Commons. 
I may parenthetically remark that the 
powers over finance of the Lower House 
in Japan are much inferior to those ex- 
ercised by the House of Commons. The 
Japanese House of Representatives, 
however, is acquiring greater control 
over the purse year by year. This sub- 
ject, though important, cannot be dealt 
with in this article. Returning to the 
consideration of Ministerial responsibil- 
ity, I may point to the recent political 
crisis in Japan, which clearly shows the 
increase of power of the Lower House 
overathe Ministers. It would be in- 

pedient, at this juncture, to make an 
extended reference to these unfor- 
tunate incidents. My statement of 
the fact, however, is not likely to be 
challenged. 

In actual practice, the Emperor of 
Japan does not take an active part in 





politics. He, therefore, can ‘‘do no 
wrong” in reality, and not merely in 
theory. Whatever blame for misgovern- 
ment may rest upon the Administra- 
tion falls, as it should, upon the respon- 
sible Ministers, whom he can dismiss 
for inefficiency or questionable practices. 
Thus, when all is said and considered, 
it is the duty of the Japanese Monarch 
to remain unentangled with the con- 
troversies of the day, ceaselessly to 
watch the flow of the deeper currents 
of life, to give the highest officials help- 
ful guidance when they may seek it, or 
when occasion may warrant him in 
volunteering it, and to prevent national 
disasters by his foresight and decision 
of character. Emperor Yoshihito, whose 
formal accession to his ancestral throne 
took place a few weeks ago, has been 
specially fitted by the careful training 
that he has received and by the inclin- 
ations and desires that he has cultivated, 
creditably to discharge the obligations 
incidental upon his august position. 


IV. 


It is dangerous to make political 
prophecies: but I may predict, without 
much trepidation, that the present Em- 
peror is destined to play a most impor- 
tant part in the history that Japan is 
now making. Many of the men who 
helped Nippon to become a _ world- 
Power, whereas sixty years ago she was 
isolated from the comity of nations and 
internally disorganized and consequent- 
ly weak, have passed from the scene of 
human action. Those leaders who have 
survived them are all old. Some of them 
have preserved remarkable mental alert- 
ness and physical vigor. Count Okuma, 
the Grand Old Man of Japan, who, at 
present, is the Minister President, is a 
notable example. Some of these ‘“‘ Elder 
Statesmen,” the Premier included, have 
not permitted old age to dull their pro- 
gressiveness. Others, however, have al- 
lowed themselves to become conserva- 
tive. In the future that awaits Japan, 
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the conservative element can only act 
as a brake upon the younger men. Vig- 
orous hands must mould Japan’s des- 
tiny. There are numerous problems to 
be solved. The franchise must be ex- 
tended so that the millions of persons 
who are now without a vote just because 
they are not richer than they are, though 
they are intelligent and literate, must 
be given their political birthright. In 
largely modeling the Upper House ac- 
cording to the pattern of the House of 
Lords, Japan has produced numerous 
anomalies which, in the interests of 
progress, must be removed. The powers 
of the people’s representatives over the 
Ministers must be developed until the 
will of the people can prevail in all 
matters pertaining to government. The 
unequal distribution of wealth between 
The Contemporary Review. 
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the workers and the capitalists, the pro- 
tection of the people from merciless 
exploitation by industrial and trade 
combinations and monopolists in gen- 
eral, and the equitable adjustment of 
taxation, constitute a few more of the 
many other problems confronting Japan 
today. The younger men, who are rising 
in influence, will be called upon to push 
their nation forward on the path of 
progress, while the men of experience 
must caution them to moderate their 
pace, and restrain them from taking 
wrong turnings. A sovereign who is 
young, and trained to be alert in mind 
and body, is certain to use his influence 
to decrease the power that highly- 
placed conservatives may exert to 
resist reform, and is sure to be an acqui- 
sition to the progressive forces. 
St. Nihal Singh. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE WAKING OF THE Hoty WELL. 

“Thee’ll be 
Mistress Lynn. 

Lucy was standing before the kitchen 
looking-glass, pinning a flower into the 
bosom of her cotton gown. She glanced 
up with a curl of rebellion on her lips, 
then tossed her head and replied: 

“* Aye.” 

““Thee’ll mind that now, my lass,’ 
continued the old woman; “‘I’ll have no 
bairn o’ mine wandering about Cringel 
Forest after dark.’’ 

“You did it yourself, great-granny,”’ 
said Lucy with resentment. ‘‘Many’s 
the time I’ve heard you tell of waking 
the Holy Well till midnight.” 

““M’appen I did, Lucy,” and she 
smiled grimly; ‘“‘but I don’t choose that 
you should follow me. You might gang 
astray.” 

“Well, I’ll be back before dark,’’ 


answered the girl. 
Livine AagE, Vout. I, No. 18. 


home betimes,’’ said 


“At nine o’clock?” 

‘‘Aye, at nine o’clock! It’s a wonder 
you don’t say seven or six maybe.” 

“So I would if I saw a reason for it; 
but I don’t,’ replied Mistress Lynn im- 
perturbably. ‘‘Go thy wayses now, and 
come back with a more respectful tongue 
in thy head. I’ll be glad to be rid of thy 
saucement for a while.”’ 

Lucy went out into the sunshine gaily. 
This was one of her few holidays in the 
year, and for very shame her great-grand- 
mother could not keep her drudging at 
the farm when the whole village was 
bent on pleasure, waking the Holy Well. 
The day was Tuesday in Easter Week. 
The sky was blue; the birds were in the 
full rush of nest-making; the leaves were 
coming out like magic; everything was 
light-hearted. 

To be sure the new curate had_cast 
a cold eye on the festivities, and even 
spoken against them from the church 
at the top of the village street; but his 
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sour looks and words could not take the 
sweetness out of the day, or stifle the 
merriment of his parishioners. They 
had waked the well on the 23d of April 
for generations—long before there was 
a church in High Fold, long before good 
St. Kentergerne had preached the Gos- 
pel to their forefathers. They had 
waked it in the days when mistletoe 
grew in Cringel Forest, and when they 
worshiped strange gods at the Stannin’ 
Stanes on the fell-side yonder. Chris- 
tianity had merely given the old pagan 
custom, which it could not stamp out, 
a Christian significance. No young, up- 
start curate, with his austere views, 
could prevent the people from clinging 
with affection to a festivity, sanctioned 
by the ages, and providing so bright a 
break in the routine of their sombre 
lives. 

When Lucy reached the churchyard 
crowds were already gathered. The well 
—a stream of water bubbling into a 
stone trough by the lychgate—was hung 
with garlands of ferns and flowers; the 
village street was choked with traffic 
and booths, where nuts and ginger- 
bread, and gaily-colored confections 
were being sold by dames in their Sun- 
day best. Timothy Hadwin dispensed 
powders, balms and essences to the 
shepherds and their wives—many of 
whom had come miles over the moun- 
tains, and had not been to High Fold 
since this time last year. 

‘Sixpence worth o’ the linctus, Tim- 
othy. It’s main good for the cough: my 
man would have died last winter if I 
hadn’t given him it regular; the snow 
and the wind was sommat awfu’ back 
the fells.” 

“A pound o’ camomile, Tim, old 
man. There’s nowt like camomile-tea 
when your innards are no’ peacefw’ like!’’ 

‘Have you any o’ that elder-flower 
water, Master Timothy, what makes 
your cheeks soft?’’ whispered a lass, 
with a Hasty look round to see that no 
young man could overhear her. 
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But the chief interest of Timothy’s 
stall was a microscope, mounted on a 
brass stand, through which the folk 
could examine a variety of interesting 
objects; a kaleidoscope, and a burning 
glass. 

On the green, in front of the inn, 
games were in full swing, and in a corner 
of the churchyard half hidden by the 
ancient gravestones, a cock-fight drew 
the male population like needles to a 
magnet. A big brown bear was dancing 
to amuse the children; there were jugglers 
and jesters from the nearest town; for- 
tune-tellers with swarthy skins and coral 
necklaces, and that dearest of delights 
to both old and young, a Punch-and- 
Judy show. 

Lucy looked about her for a sight of 
Joel’s tall figure, but he was not to be 
seen. She wandered here and there, and 
though she was greeted by merry voices, 
and answered them merrily enough, she 
was disappointed. Where was he? and 
why did he not meet her as he had prom- 
ised? He ought to have been on the 
lookout for her coming, not she for his. 

But Peter Fleming saw her and ran 
across the short, bright turf. 

“Come and dance with me,” he said; 
“the old blind fiddler is striking up a 
jig.” 

Lucy slipped her hand through his 
arm, but still looked round for Joel. 
She caught sight of his head rising above 
a gravestone as he watched the cock- 
fight. A slight flush mounted to her 
brow; her eyes sparkled still more 
brightly, and she tripped down the street 
to the place where the fiddler sat on a 
bench tuning his strings, never casting 
another glance behind. 

‘“Thee’s the best dancer in High Fold, 
Peter,” she said gaily; ‘‘it’s like swing- 
ing in the air to dance with you. Come 
on, lad, my feet can’t bide still when 
they hear the music.” 

She looked a bonny lass with her jetty 
curls and blue eyes. She floated through 
the dance like a feather; she laughed like 
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a bell. Peter was in a mood to be at- 
tracted by her smiles. He had spent his 
holiday in delightful idleness; he had 
been petted at home and made much 
of by the villagers, and, though his head 
had not been turned, his heart was in a 
condition to be easily stirred. He en- 
joyed a flirtation in much the same way 
as he had enjoyed eating a stolen apple 
when he was a boy—the excitement of 
getting it attracted him, and‘ gave a 
flavor to the thing attained. 

Lucy was ready to aid and abet him. 
She received his attentions with a coy 
humor, ate gingerbread rabbits with 
him, danced with him, and gave him a 
flower from her hair to wear in his but- 
tonhole. But her thoughts were else- 
where, and her eyes again and again 
strayed in Joel’s direction. It wasa 
salve to her wounded feelings to see that 
he had noticed her, and was standing 
sulky and aloof on the outskirts of the 
crowd. She would punish him well, and 
then forgive him, as she always forgave 
him, and would always forgive him for 
worse offenses. 

‘*Where’s Barbara?’ asked Peter, as 
Lucy rested on the grass and he fanned 
her with a dock leaf. His eyes, too, had 
been straying, seeking for a golden head 
and stately throat above the throng. 

‘‘She’s nursing a sick sheep,”’ replied 
her sister. ‘‘Poor Barbara! there is 
never any fun for her!—not that she 
wants it as I do, but something always 
comes in the way to spoil her outings.” 

‘‘Barbara’s an angel,” said Peter. 

‘She is that!’’ answered Lucy fer- 
vently. 

He clasped his hands behind his 
head, and looked up into the face of the 
girl beside him. He never had any in- 
clination to look at Barbara so; he 
never lay at her feet and talked non- 
sense. There was something of a man’s 
attitude towards another man inhis way 
of regarding her. She was strong and 
self-reliant and high-minded; he only 
dimly understood her. But that which 
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he did understand drew his deepest 
reverence. He had two sides to his na- 
ture, as most folk have; and though 
Lucy appealed to the happy, homely, 
youthful part of him, with Barbara he 
was a serious-hearted man, who knew 
that life was no game, and who purposed 
to live strenuously in his appointed 
place. 

The afternoon wore on towards eve- 
ning. The sun was getting low, and the 
church flung a dark shadow on the grave- 
yard. The folk drew together in groups, 
sat themselves down upon the benches, 
and streamed in and out of the Wild 
Boar. Before it, on a plot of grass,-the 
bear was dancing. 

It looked mangy and starved. Yet 
even in its present condition it kept 
some of the majesty of its early years, 
when it had been free to wander among 
the forests of a distant land. Gentle 
and timid it was among the human be- 
ings that stood around, laughing at its 
clumsy ways, and sometimes prodding 
it with sticks; but it turned at bay when 
a snarling dog ventured too near. 

The gipsy—a long, lean fellow, whose 
eyes smouldered—leaned against the 
horse-trough and piped. He looked, 
among the fair-haired country folk, as 
much of an alien as the bear dancing on 
an English green. His slack, nervy fig- 
ure needed but a word to make it taut 
as steel. He had a barbed stick by his 
side, and a chain, from the animal’s 
collar, fastened to a ring round his wrist. 
He was much bedizened with colored 
ribbons and brass buttons. 

Peter stood on the steps of the inn and 
watched the scene with keen pleasure. 
He liked the bear, although its eyes were 
dim with neglect, and its fur clotted and 
evil-smelling. It suggested to him the 
infinite variety and complexity of life. 
Its proper home was in distant forests; 
it had feelings and instincts which he 
could not even imagine; its destiny had 
no parallel with his; yet by its patience, 
gentleness and power to suffer it was 
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linked with his own nature. He liked 
the gipsy, for he felt a chord of fellow- 
ship between them. Here was one who 
disdained to sleep, eat and die among 
the crowd; who lived a roving life in 
the green lanes, coming and going as he 
pleased, free as air. Such a life at- 
tracted Fleming, who cared more for 
liberty than a dry bed. He liked the 
village folk—nay, he loved them though 
they stood open-mouthed, like children, 
and were pleased as children at the un- 
gainly ambling of the bear. He knew 
that they were stolid, narrow-minded; 
but round them his affections twined. 
Théy were the root from which he 
sprang. , 

It was Peter’s habit to find some like- 
ness between himself and the world 
about him. Many of his ideas he had 
imbibed from Timothy Hadwin, who 
when he was a child had taught him 
Latin and Greek, and used every op- 
portunity to impress the boy with a 
sense of the mystery of the universe. 

Life touched life through the three 
kingdoms. The tiniest flower in the 
hedgerow and the king on his throne 
were but links in one great chain. It 
was this sense of his relationship to the 
whole living creation that gave breadth 
to Peter’s outlook, intensity to his mind, 
and power to his bearing. He tried to 
understand, and he deeply loved all na- 
ture. His college friends looked upon 
him as a crank, yet they respected him 
greatly; for they once saw him bridle 
and ride a bucking horse that no one 
else dared approach. 

While the gipsy lazily piped upon his 
whistle, and the bear continued todance, 
Peter entered the inn and persuaded the 
scolding housewife—whose head was 
fairly whirling with so much coming 
and going—to ransack her store for 
some of last year’s honey. She gave it 
to him reluctantly; but, then, he would 
never be denied anything when he asked 
for it. He fed the beast with the mellif- 
erous morsel and such was the crea- 
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ture’s appreciation that he insisted 
upon following Peter, wagging his head 
from side to side with a most ludicrous 
motion, as though coaxing him for more. 

“‘You’re a cupboard lover, my friend, 
I fear,’’ said Peter. 

The bear sat down, whoofed and 
whimpered, while his master twitched 
at the chain. 

“Hungry, eh?’’ Peter poked him in 
the ribs. ‘‘ You look like it; never saw 
a bigger bag of bones in my life! Here, 
you fellow, why don’t you feed him 
better? ”’ 

“‘What’s that to you?” 

‘“*T don’t like to see a hungry brother.” 

“Get up,” said the man to the bear; 
but it would not move, and continued to 
whimper and look at Peter. The gipsy 
grasped his stick in one hand, while 
he shortened the chain with the other. 
His temper was rising. 

‘‘Leave the poor brute alone,’’ inter- 
posed Peter; ‘‘it’s only crying for its 
supper, like little Tommy Tucker. Nay 
now, leave it alone.” 

“Ts it yours or mine, master?” 

‘“‘Why, mine. See what a fancy it’s 
taken to me!” 

He laughed good-humoredly. 

“T’ve a notion the beast would make 
a nice pet. What’ll you sell him for, 
you fellow?” 

The gipsy took no notice; he thought 
that Fleming was fooling him. He 
raised his stick threateningly, but be- 
fore the sharp point, which the bear 
had learned to know and fear, could 
descend, it was twisted out of his hands. 

“‘Might is right,” said Peter, with a 
broad grin. 

The man was angry; his was a na- 
ture that could ill brook crossing. He 
clenched his fists, and came nearer, but 
he looked twice at his antagonist, and 
decided that discretion was the better 
part of valor. Peter was not only 
broader than himself, but taller, and 
he had heard that the gentleman was a 
great wrestler. 
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‘*Ho, my good fellow,” said Fleming, 
“‘are you going to fight me for him? 
Better come into the inn and settle the 
matter over a pot of beer.” 

‘“‘What do you want the bear for, 
master?” 

“To play with—poodles aren’t in my 
line. I need something big. Besides, 
I’ve an idea you'll be sending him to 
the knacker’s in a week or two, and I’d 
like to save him from such a fate.”’ 

The gipsy looked him over wonder- 
ing if he were in jest or earnest. 

‘‘Honest! quite honest!’’ said Peter, 
reading the man’s glance. 

The gipsy’s eyes began to sparkle, 
and he turned towards the inn. 

‘‘Come on, master,”’ said he; ‘‘if you 
wants the bear you shall have him.” 

They went in, while Jake the rat- 
catcher called after them: 

“‘Don’t let the fellow cheat you, lad. 
He wouldn’t get sixpence for the carcass 
if he sold it for dog’s meat. There isn’t 
a@ crow-picking on its bones.” 

Peter and the gipsy were not long 
within. They came out laughing, the 
latter wiping his mouth, his dark, lean 
countenance showing signs of satisfaction. 

Fleming pulled his flute out of his 
pocket, played the tune that the bear’s 
master had been whistling, and the 
ungainly beast began to dance. 

‘*Eh, lad, yon’s a nice new pet you’ve 
gotten. Your mother will be main 
pleased to have it sitting in the chim- 
ney-nook,” said one of the crowd. 

“Take it to bed with thee,” re- 
marked Dusty John, who had long 
ceased to wonder at the vagaries of his 
son, but was rather pleased with them 
than otherwise. ‘It will keep thee 
warm o’ nights.” 

“Nay, nay, it’s ower moth-eaten to 
have much warmth in it. Best hap 
it up in camphor, Peter, and get some 
of Old Camomile’s powder.to put away 
the fleas.” 

* * * * * 


Meanwhile Lucy had found Joel. 
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The sun had set, and the rooks were 
flying home, above Cringe! Forest. 

“Come with me up the dale,” she 
said softly. 

He was not disposed to be friendly. 

“Cheer up, lad,’’ she continued. 
‘*Let’s be kind again.” 

With a face still lowering, and his 
whole frame the very embodiment of 
injured pride, he turned and walked 
beside her. 

He was jealous of Peter, yet sensible 
that he was to blame, not she. 

‘“You’d better marry Peter,” he said 
at last, breaking the silence. 

“Who talks of marrying?’ replied 
Lucy, coolly. 

‘‘He’s got money and brains. He’d 
make you a worthier husband than I.” 

He kicked the stones out of his path 
and switched the heads off the primroses 
that were growing by the wayside. The 
truth was, which Lucy did not know, 
that he had been betting and had lost. 
When they came to the edge of the for- 
est, and the open dale lay before them, 
all gloomy with shadows, Lucy turned. 

“‘Good-night, Joel,’’ she said, and 
made as if to go. “I’m sorry you’re so 
cross. It’s spoiled my day, my only holi- 
day; good-night.”’ 

But he flung his arm round her, his 
anger vanishing like a cloud that has 
discharged its ill humors. 

“Stay,” he said. ‘‘I know I’ma brute. 
But let us go back. There’ll be more 
dancing, and we’ll trip the moon up 
into the sky and out of it again. I’m 
a better dancer than Peter. He’s too 
heavy on his toes—you found that, eh? 
—rather a clumsy fellow, too loose in the 
make to be a comfortable partner. Come 
back. Come and see the rockets and 
torches. We'll have a good time, lots 
of fun. Who knows whether we’ll see 
the wakes together again?’’ 

She relented at once, dissolved like 
snow in the sun, when she heard the 
pleading tones of his voice. 

“But I promised great-granny.” 
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“Stay,” he repeated, and began to 
draw her back to the forest. 

“I daren’t, Joel; she’d never forgive 
me.” 

“Only a little longer.” 

“Nay.” 

Yet why should she not stay? Her 
great-grandmother had enjoyed such 
occasions to the full when she was 
young. Why should Lucy not do the 
same? She might go home, bid the old 
woman good-night, and when the doors 
were barred, and the candles out, and 
Mistress Lynn thought she was safely 
in her bed, slip downstairs, and escape 
by the cow-house. She asked Joel what 
he thought of her plan. 

‘“*T’ll wait for you,”’ he said, ‘‘don’t 
be long. But there’s Barbara! She’d 
never consent. Stay now do, Lucy; 
don’t goin. Let’s go back to the village, 
and you can face the din tomorrow morn- 
ing. Lay all the blame on me.” 

She shuddered. 

‘You don’t know what great-grand- 
mother’s like when she’s roused! But 
Barbara’s at Ketel’s Parlor. It’s not 
likely she’ll come home tonight, unless 
the sheep is dead. The sheep don’t often 
die in her hands, for she looks after 
them as though they were sick bairns. 
I’ll not be long, Joel.” 

She slipped from his arms like a child 
bent on mischief, laughing under her 
breath, yet not altogether at ease—it 
was no light undertaking for anyone 
to try and hoodwink old Mistress Lynn. 

The great-grandmother looked at the 
clock as soon as she entered, and seemed 
grimly surprised at Lucy’s punctuality. 
A cotter’s wife rose from the settle and 
hurried away, so as to get her share of 
the festivities. She had been keeping 
the old woman company during the 
girl’s absence. 

“Sit thee:down now,”’ said Mistress 
Lynn, ‘“‘and tell me about the wake.” 

“T’s so tired, great-granny,” yawned 
Lucy. 

“Tired! could 
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dance till dawn and not be too tired 
to milk the kye at sunrise.” 

Lucy sat down with an aggrieved ex- 
pression. 

“Tf you’d let me dance till dawn I’d 
maybe have had the better grace to tell 
you about it,’’ she replied with some 
spirit. 

“Well, get away to bed. Thee’s got 
a sharp tongue that it’s no gert pleasure 
for an old woman to hear.” 

Lucy went upstairs, and moved about 
for a while, then she sat on the edge of 
the bed and waited. It was a tedious 
waiting, but she dared not creep down- 
stairs, and let herself out by the cow- 
house door till there was some likeli- 
hood of her great-grandmother being 
asleep. 

At last she thought that she might 
venture. She took off her shoes,and 
slipped noiselessly down; the stairs were 
made of stone, so they could not betray 
her by creaking. On the wall opposite 
the kitchen was a little round beam of 
light. It shone through a hole in the 
door, where a knot had come out. Lucy 
was surprised; she wondered what 
Mistress Lynn could be doing with a 
light at this hour. She put her eye to 
the hole and looked through. She could 
see the bed, and the old woman’s hands, 
but not her face. 

The candle flung a misty light on a 
pile of glittering coins in one withered 
hand. Her great-grandmother was 
counting them, dropping them one by 
one into a bag. 

Lucy was riveted to the spot. She 
could not tear herself away, even though 
Joel was waiting, hidden in the copse 
just below the house. She could hear a 
faint click as the coins fell against one 
another. That bag was filled. The thin 
old hands picked up another, and poured 
its contents upon the quilt. Lucy watch- 
ed like one fascinated. She saw her great- 
grandmother pick up several bags, and 
count many handfuls of money—some of 
it silver, some of it gold. She waited 
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until the candle was put out, and she 
heard the curtains softly drawn. Mis- 
tress Lynn had composed herself to 
sleep. 

Lucy opened the cow-house door and 
stole out into the night. A clear moon 
was shining; the foam of the beck looked 
like white horses tossing in the wind, 
and the primroses glimmered like stars. 
Joel was still waiting. 

“You can’t say that I haven’t pa- 
tience,” he said. 

Lucy began to speak excitedly. 

“*T’ve seen such a sight, lad, such a 
sight! I’ve seen great-granny counting 
her money.” 

“I knew she’d got a store some- 
where,” he replied. ‘‘I wish I had! It 
would come in very handy just now.” 

“But, Joel, she’s old, and when 
she dies C4 

“We'll all be rich folk, Lucy.” 

‘“*And we can be married then, lad, 
and put Forest Hall in trim, and be 
happy.” 

He laughed, but not very spontane- 
ously. 

“There goes a rocket over the trees,”’ 
he said. 

“It goes up like my hope,’ 
Lucy. 

But the thing burst and was gone. 

‘*Prophetic, I fear,’”’ said Joel. 

. When they came under the black 
shadow of the crag on the top of which 
Forest Hall was built, they paused and 
glanced up. 

The moonlight brought the battle- 
ments into relief against the sky, and 
shone silvery upon the fir-tree, growing 
out of a niche, and sweeping the front 
wall with its feathery boughs. The house 
was very high, strange and frowning, 
grander than it ever looked by daylight. 

Joel gripped Lucy’s hand with a 
sudden excess of feeling. 

“T’ll never part with Forest Hall,’’ 


’ 
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he said, as though he saw in his mind’s 
eye someone who wanted to take it 
from him. ‘‘I’ll never sell the old place. 
If I go down into ruins, it shall go down 
into ruins with me. We’ll fall together.”’ 

“Don’t talk so fiercely, Joel,” replied 
Lucy, gently smoothing his fingers to 
take the strain out of their grip. ‘‘For- 
est Hall will some day be refurnished 
from cellar to garret, and you and I 
will live there like a pair of cooing doves. 
Haven’t you told me so many a time?”’ 

‘‘Of course, Lucy,’’ he said, relaxing. 

They walked on again, and near the 
outskirts of the forest met Peter and his 
bear. 

‘‘Hulloa, what have you there?’’ said 
Joel, while the girl drew back, not caring 
to be caught alone with him at this time 
of the night. 

“A lap-dog for you, Joel.” 

“The deuce have you! And what do 
you expect me to do with it?” 

“‘Give it housing room. You’ve got 
an empty shed, haven’t you?”’ 

‘“Two or three. You’re a rum chap!” 
and Joel laughed, for he could never 
keep his resentment in his friend’s 
breezy presence. 

“‘There’s a good fellow. May I put 
Big Ben—such is his name, I’m told— 
into one of them?” 

“‘Great heavens! do you want me to 
take the bear?’’ 

‘It’s as gentle as a lamb! Would you 
like to see me put my head in its 
mouth?” 

‘““No! lead it away, fix it where you 
like; but I say, Peter, you don’t expect 
me to look after it, do you?”’ 

“Give it lodging only! Jake’s going 
to see to its board. Many thanks, Joel. 
I’m off tomorrow, but I’ll be up to bid 
you good-bye in the morning. Come 
along, you limping Ursus, it’s time you 
were abed.” 


(To be continued.) 
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COMPTON MACKENZIE. 


I. 

‘It is commonly said that in England 
the true artist is never widely recognized 
until he is too old to enjoy success; 
and this is so often the case that we have 
come almost to believe that great Art 
can never be on speaking terms with 
Popularity. Our young poets can hard- 
ly be persuaded that there are good lines 
to be found in Tennyson and even in 
Longfellow: our younger painters have 
renounced John and Nicholson since 
their portraits began to have a market 
value; and our youngest reviewers, 
who must at all costs close their half- 
column with a snap, will never notice a 
book by H. G. Wells without giving it 
the u: ique distinction of a sneer. So 
the argument goes in an unanalyzed 
circle: the Crowd is a vulgar pig for not 
recognizing good Art, and good Art 
can never exist in a novel that appeals 
to more than a thousand readers. The 
fact is, of course, that many bad novels 
are immediately successful—and a few 
good ones. But whereas the success 
of the bad ones will be forgotten in 
six weeks or in six years, the reputation 
of the good ones will continue to shine 
as long as there is beauty in England. 
Compton Mackenzie’s are among the 
good ones. 

I say this with a full realization of the 
fact that writing is the most important 
thing in the world, as we have all been 
told by Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer, who 
will bring all good things in the world 
back to Flaubert, and accuses the 
Kaiser chiefly, I suspect, of not having 
read ‘‘L’Education Sentimentale.’”’ I 
rather think that Mr. Mackenzie would 
have a good deal to say to Mr. Hueffer 
about Balzac. But they would, at 
any rate, agree in this: that the only 
thing that matters in the long run, 
after the Germans have been turned 
out of Belgium and all that, is art; 


and that the greatest of the creative 
arts is prose. You may be sure that 
it is in the interests of the English 
novel that Mr. Mackenzie is at present 
he!ping to turn the Turks out of Galli- 
poli. 

II. 

Now art is never purely representa- 
tional. The mere chronicle of imper- 
manent detail is journalism. And all 
the young men who come down from 
Oxford and at once, with the help of a 
diary of actual conversations, write 
down all they can remember of what 
actually occurred, are not artists. Not 
the least penalty of success that Mr. 
Mackenzie has had to suffer is that all 
these productions are carelessly at- 
tributed to the influence of ‘Sinister 
Street.’ The artist as opposed to the 
journalist only records immediate re- 
actions in so far as they may suggest 
essential emotions. He must discover 
the essential element in his experience, 
and from his contemplation re-create 
by the process sometimes called imag- 
ination the essential emotions, the 
illusion of life. It is difficult, of course, 
to contain in a single sentence the 
creation of beauty out of experience 
that is called art. But what seems to 
be necessary for the artist is a certain 
remoteness, the remoteness of ‘‘emo- 
tion recollected in tranquillity,” and 
a certain tranquillity it is that seems 
to be the criterion of the finest art. 
The world of art is as objective, as 
much ‘‘alive” as the world of reality, 
but it is lapped by a magic air. Lar- 
gior hic campos aether et lumine uestit 
purpureo, and in this serene atmosphere 
the figures act and move so that each 
moment seems immortal, and them- 
selves instinct with motionless life 
like the figures described by Keats on a 
Grecian Urn, “forever piping songs for- 
ever new.” 
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It may be relevant here to notice 
that Mackenzie has been heard to say 
that from Keats’ poems he learned to 
write prose: meaning, I suppose, that 
Keats was a master in the divination of 
beautiful words, a master in suggesting 
emotion by rhythm, which is as much 
a function of prose as it is of verse, and 
a master in perceiving the poetic ma- 
terial of life. It will be remembered 
too that from Keats’ preface to Endy- 
mion is taken the psychological text 
of ‘Sinister Street”: 

“The imagination of a boy is healthy, 
and the mature imagination of a man is 
healthy; but there is a space of life 
between, in which the soul is in a fer- 
ment, the character undecided, the way 
of life uncertain, the ambition thick- 
sighted.” 

One may say too that had Keats 
been born a hundred years later he 
would not have written a narrative 
poem like Endymion: the conventional 
form for the poetic material of modern 
life being the novel. This, I believe, is 
what Mackenzie himself emphasized 
in a paper on ‘‘Poetry and the Modern 
Novel,’”? which I have not seen re- 
printed. 

This tranquillity of their creations, 
this suggestion of distance, of remote- 
ness from accidentals, is an object, 
often perhaps unconscious, of all true 
artists. It can hardly, for instance, be 
for any other reason that Conrad wraps 
his action in double and triple veils of 
narrative, removing the tale from one 
narrator to another. While the in- 
finitely less successful, less sincere, 
and probably more self-conscious artist 
D’Annunzio with the same object 
drags his modern characters clumsily 
into the tranquillity of an ancient scene, 
elaborates unreal speeches, and so— 
I am thinking particularly of La Citta 
Morta—like Reinhardt, piles on ‘“‘ef- 
fects’? and only loses effect; even his 
fondness for mutilations is probably 
intended by the contrasting shock to 
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fix the impression of beauty into the 
classic tranquillity. 

All this is not quite so irrelevant as 
it seems. My point is that all Macken- 
zie’s novels have this tranquillity, 
this permanence that is an attribute 
of the highest art. 

“Sinister Street’? is not a mere 
“feat of memory,” a journalistic ac- 
cumulation of automatically remem- 
bered detail. And this is partly, per- 
haps, because not a word of it was 
written till nine years after the author 
had left Oxford. In those nine Hora- 
tian years the ordinary man would for- 
get all but a broad impression which he 
would find it impossible to convey to 
others. But after nine years the 
selective imagination of the artist, sub- 
consciously ruminating on experience, 
will reproduce a picture from which 
only inessential detail has been re- 
jected, the artistic presentation which 
conserves for us the emotions of living. 

Five of those nine years, after going- 
down from Oxford and getting married, 
Mackenzie spent in mysterious se- 
clusion in Cornwall. Few of his friends 
ever saw him, and he was reported 
from time to time to be writing plays, 
or reading ‘‘Alice in Wonderland” to 
a Sunday School class, or selling with 
hideous pangs instalments of his lib- 
rary in order to pay for rare Peruvian 
shrubs; or, if you like to use the sort 
of big words I have been using, you 
may say he was contemplating ex- 
perience. Then in January, 1911, was 
published his first novel, ‘‘The Pas- 
sionate Elopement.” The manuscript 
had originally started from Cornwall a 
year before, says the author, with the 
most solemn ceremonies of sealing-wax 
and registration; but after it had been 
successively returned by all the prin- 
cipal publishers in London, it used to 
be sent off as casually as a post-card. 
Finally Mr. Martin Secker, who was 
only just commencing publisher, jumped 
at it. So Mackenzie came from Corn- 
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wall at the end of 1910, absolutely 
unknown, to read the proofs of ‘‘ The Pas- 
sionate Elopement,” and to accept 
the chance of theatrical work with 
Pelissier. Three years later his books 
were known all over England and 
America; and his reputation was sealed 
when Henry James, reviewing The 
Younger School of Novelists, became 
positively lucid in benediction of the 
author of “Carnival” and ‘Sinister 
Street.” 
III. 

I have said something about the 
artist’s sublimation of ordinary ex- 
perience. I should like to add a note 
about the much misunderstood sulsject 
of autobiography in fiction. If an 
author writes a book about a man at a 
certain school and a certain university, 
and happens himself to have been at 
that school and that university, many 
people conclude that the book is noth- 
ing but an autobiography, a chronicle 
of the writer’s own adventures and cir- 
cumstances. The misunderstanding, of 
course, is exactly the same as that of 
the old ladies who think that a painter 
is not an “original” or an ‘“imagi- 
native” artist if he uses a model. I look 
forward to a time when drawing shall 
be as common an accomplishment as 
reading and writing; and then perhaps 
everyone wiil realize that all good 
drawing is done from life. All good 
writers, being engaged on the presen- 
tation of life, must use their own ex- 
perience of it. But it does not follow 
that they present nothing but their 
own adventures. For one thing they 
can arrange, modify, reconstitute. For 
another they may infer from their own 
experience in known circumstances 
their probable experience in other cir- 
cumstances; or from the reaction of a 
certain event on themselves its prob- 
able reaction on another and hypo- 
thetically different character, on, for 
example, their ‘‘hero.’”’ Mr. H. G. 


Wells, whether he writes about the 
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first men in the moon, or about the last 
men on earth, or about the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, is 
equally using his own experience. 1 
will not develop the argument; but the 
brief conclusion of it is that some of 
the characters in ‘‘Sinister Street” 
may be ‘‘portraits,’’ some of the inci- 
dents in that or in any other of Macken- 
zie’s novels may have actually occurred. 
But the book is not in any sense what- 
soever an autobiography; and I defy 
any reader to pick out by internal 
evidence those particular characters 
and incidents. Or if any reader still 
thinks that those chapters of Michael’s 
childhood are a mere transcription, the 
author having admittedly spent some 
of his early years in Kensington, is he 
prepared to regard as a mere ‘‘feat of 
memory” the entirely different men- 
tality of a little girl in Islington pre- 
sented in those equally wonderful 
chapters of Jenny’s childhood in ‘‘Car- 
nival’’? 
IV. 

“The Passionate Elopement’’ was an 
immediate success, for I see it was 
reprinted four times within six months 
of publication, and even The Spectator 
confessed that ‘‘as an exercise in liter- 
ary bravura the book was quite remark- 
able.” Yet I doubt if it has ever had 
quite the appreciation it deserves. To 
begin with it is no easy task to set your 
romance in an eighteenth-century spa, 
and embroider every page of it with 
exquisite detail without letting a single 
anachronism slip into the pattern. 
An exercise of course it is, but one — 
comparable to Flaubert’s ‘‘Salammbo,’’ 
written, that is, for the practice of 
concentration and flexibility. There 
is no better gymnastic for the imagina- 
tion than the task of putting life into a 
piece of deliberate erudition; and in 
this particular task [ am not afraid to 
say that ‘“‘The Passionate Elopement”’ 
is more successful than ‘‘Salammbo.’’ ‘ 
Phyllida, in wind-blown furbelows and 
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glistering with the daintiest jewelry, 
dances a minuet that is felt to prelude 
the solemnity of ordinary life, while 
Salammbo throned on her elephant is 
jammed rather uncomfortably in a 
majestical howdah between bales of 
archwology. 

One might say that ‘‘The Elopement”’ 
is a long time starting; but at any rate, 
the theme accords with all those 
extravagances and rather precious de- 
lights over which a young writer lingers, 
and these, howeveralluring, donot mask 
but only decorate the real qualities of 
the work. It is not a “costume” 
novel because the characters are not 
dummies; they are, indeed, so very 
much alive that we seem to know the 
whole thread of their lives and not only 
the particular skein that enters into 
the knot of the story. That of course 
is the supreme test, and the minor 
characters pass it even more success- 
fully than the hero. Those wicked 
postilions, the brothers Maggs, are 
really a lovely pair of blackguards. 
And old Mother Mawhood! Mrs. 
Mawhood opens the door of Blackhart 
- Farm on page 172: “ ‘Love o’ maids !’ 
said the fat voice, ‘’tis Fancy Vernon, 
or I’m not a fat old sinner’ ”—andshe 
waddles out to the courtyard, towards 
the scene of the ‘‘Welch- Main,” on 
page 175; yet we know all that it is 
possible decently to know about her 
life, not to mention her daughter Moll, 
and twenty volumes of the Newgate 
Calendar would not tell us more than 
these few pages about the whole hor- 
rible underworld of eighteenth-century 
London. This, of course, is largely due 
to Mackenzie’s gift for writing dialogue 
which, possibly strengthened by the 
habit of play-writing and acting, hardly 
ever deserts him. One has no space 
to quote, but any reader can find for 
himself many pages which seem to solve 
naturally the great problem of dialogue 
jm fiction; the problem of finding a 
compromise between Meredithian dia- 
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logue, frankly idealized, with no more 
claim to verbal realism than if it were 
written in blank verse, and the Kodak 
realism of a stenographic report. 

‘Lastly, I think ‘‘The Passionate 
Elopement”’ is remarkable for its 
perception of natural beauty. The 
author’s imagination feeding on the 
delight of the eyes is richly stored with 
the changing colors of the sky, the 
peculiar loveliness of flowers, the varie- 
gated procession of the seasons; yet 
in “The Elopement” every picture 
is presented through the sophisticated 
vision of its characters. It would, 
indeed, be a fascinating study to trace 
the aspect of the changing months, 
which is obviously an endless enchant- 
ment to the author, as presented in 
this book (although here by very reason 
of the eighteenth-century mannerism 
the strict impersonality of the author 
is not maintained), then in ‘‘Carnival’’ 
through Jenny’s London eyes, and 
finally in ‘“‘Guy and Pauline,’’ where 
the young lover becomes almost fever- 
ishly sensitive to the mutable bloom of 
the countryside, that mocks his own 
inability to seize the wild rose loveliness 
of his fairy’s child. 

I think “The Elopement” gives 
more evidence than the other books of 
having been slowly written, during 
many long candle-lit evenings of a 
Cornish winter. But I believe the 
author has been known to pray for 
that facility which some have wrongly 
inferred from the length of one of his 
books. Certainly every chapter, every 
paragraph of all his books has been 
composed and weighed with the deep- 
est thought, not only with delicate ver- 
bal scholarship, as witnessed by the 
proper use of archaic or obsolescent 
words and by the happy revival of some 
sonorous Latin formations, but always 
with consideration of its reference to 
the work as a whole. 

Art, as any artist will tell you, is 
primarily hard work—an enchanting 
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slavery, as must be work of any sort 
that is well done. But few readers can 
have realized that not only every epithet 
but every incident in, for instance, 
‘Sinister Street,” has been deliberately 
chosen; that each of the hundred or 
more characters in that book has his 
necessary part to play, and each one 
(with the possible exception of the 
unnamed stranger on the last page, 
who always, I confess, seems to me 
rather an annoying intrusion on that 
Roman solemnity) has his influence 
on the unfolding of Michael’s character. 

I believe, indeed, that ‘Sinister 
Street”? can claim to be a consistent 
whole, and that every one of its eleven 
hundred pages could be organically 
justified—the function if not neces- 
sarily the form of every incident could 
be defended; and this in spite of the 
fact that its composition was inter- 
rupted by Mackenzie’s visit to America 
in the autumn of 1912, to produce his 
own dramatic version of ‘‘Carnival’’: 
by the manufacture for American maga~- 
zines of a sensational series of pot- 
boilers, ‘‘Metropolitan Nights,” writ- 
ten always with curious distinction; 
by long weeks of illness and intolerable 
pain that have always haunted him 
and necessitated in 1913 a migration 
to Capri; and finally, when the end of 
the book was already in sight, by the 
irruption of War. 

V. 

I seem to have wandered into a 
consideration of ‘‘Sinister Street,’”’ which 
is, perhaps, as well. For although 
‘‘Carnival”’ was, b bliographically, his 
second novel, it is possible that in any 
definite edition ‘‘Sinister Street,’’ con- 
sidered of course as a single work, 
would come second and ‘ Carnival” 
third. 

I should like to know how many 
readers will have observed one reason 
for this metathesis. I mean that 
Maurice Avery, whose desertion of 
Jenny in ‘‘Carnival,” where he is seen 
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of course only through Jenny’s eyes, 
may seem an arbitrary brutality and 
therefore a flaw in the tragedy, is 
much more objectively intelligible in 
‘Sinister Street’’; there he enters only 
as a minor companion of Michael at 
school, and at Oxford, but the obvious 
weakness of his character, there seen 
of course through Michael’s eyes, is 
really a postulate of his subsequent 
loss of Jenny. Another of Michael’s 
friends, by the way, and a worthier 
than Maurice, becomes th@protagonist 
of ‘‘Guy and Pauline.” 

The practice of introducing the same 
characters into different books has 
both its privileges and its obligations. 
It tempers the rigidity of the Law of 
the Author’s Impersonality, enabling 
him to present other aspects of such 
characters; but at the same time it 
puts his imagination to the severest 
test, requiring him to conceive these 
characters, however incidental their 
first appearance in the round. And 
that is really all that need be said about 
it here—except, perhaps, that it strikes 
another blow at the ‘‘autobiographical”’ 
theory of the novel; for if Michael Fane 
and Maurice Avery and Guy Hazle- 
wood are characters sufficiently distinct 
to occupy the stage at the same time, 
it is obvious that they cannot be each 
a mere echo of the author’s personality. 

‘Sinister Street’? was published in 
two instalments; the first in the autumn 
of 1913; the second, originally destined 
for the following January, was delayed 
by the author’s ill-health till last 
November. It was planned and written 
as a single work, the pagination is con- 
tinuous, and it will ultimately no doubt 
be issued in a single volume. This 
bisection was in the first place only a 
concession to the junkerdom of the 
Circulating Libraries, for whom a six- 
shilling novel means a certain measure 
of easy words, bulky enough to satisfy 
the commercial sense of the subscriber, 
but not large enough to occupy his 
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attention for more than a week. It was 
unfortunate, because much of the criti- 
cism the work should have received 
was side-tracked by irrelevant dis- 
cussion of its length, although as a 
matter of fact it is shorter than many of 
Dickens’ miscellaneous entertainments, 
and shorter than many of the acknowl- 
edged masterpieces of fiction. It con- 
tains, I believe, about the same number 
of words as Dostoievsky’s ‘‘Crime 
and Punishment;’* or a little more than 
half the number in ‘The Brothers 
Karamazov.” And 250,000 words are 
not too many for the study of a young 
man’s life, especially if we remember 
that narrative art is proceeding now in 
the direction of the intensive epic (as, I 
think, Mr. G. K. Chesterton pointed 
out with reference to the “‘Ring and 
the Book’’). I have already said that 
Michael’s life is not a random col- 
lection of reminiscences, every incident 
in the book having been carefully 
chosen for its psychologic value. Those 
critics who preach ‘‘selection’”’ are apt 
to forget that selection does not nec- 
essarily imply paucity; a thousand 
incidents may be an artistic selection, 
or ten may be a chaotic jumble. 
“Sinister Street’? is a study of in- 
fluences in modern English life and 
education; but it is also and primarily 
the study of a temperament which is 
exceedingly rare now that socialism is 
becoming almost synonymous with 
intelligence. Michael Fane is essen- 
tially the contemplative man, the 
pure individualist, and it is as such that 
he finds himself drawn finally towards 
the Roman Church. I don’t know if 
we are justified in inferring that he 
actually becomes a priest or a Benedic- 
tine monk; but if he does it is because, 
like Stendhal’s hero in La Charireuse de 


Parme, after the excessive and perhaps 


premature violence of his conflict with 
the world, he suddenly realizes the 
inability of the individual to govern 
more than his own soul. This realiza- 
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tion is the whole duty of man. The 
microcdésm is not only the image, it is 
the actual lever and control of the 
macrocosm. ‘Soon will come a great 
war, and everybody will discover it has 
come either because people are Chris- 
tians or because they are not Christians. 
Nobody will think it is because each man 
wants to interfere with the conduct of 
his neighbor.’”’ Unexpectedly enough 
the lesson of ‘“‘Sinister Street”? is the 
same as that of ‘The Passionate 
Elopement,”’ if a work of art in general, 
and particularly the delicious ‘‘Elope- 
ment,’’ can be said to have a lesson at 
all. ‘‘Admonish the erring child,’ 
says Beau Ripple, “warn the impetuous 
young woman, chide the libertine 
reproach the gamester, set an example 
of continence to all the world, but 
abstain from direct interference; and if 
an unpleasant doom overwhelms the 
object of your interest, pray do not 
suppose that you would have been able 
to avert it.” 

A possible fault in the structure of 
‘Sinister Street’’ is in the treatment of 
Michael’s years at Oxford, which seems 
long and occasionally priggish, while a 
few passages—the digression, for in- 
stance, on ‘Good Eggery’’—almost 
fall into the category of journalism as 
defined above. But the fault of struc- 
ture is more apparent than real. The 
Oxford chapters seem slow when read 
at the beginning of Volume II, but 
they fall into proportion if the work 
is read as a whole; I think, moreover, 
that they are intended to give the 
impression of a pause, a long drawn out 
reflection on the follies of childhood, an 
almost static calm before the Sturm 
und Drang of the world. Similarly the 
other faults will tend to disappear in a 
comprehensive view. This, I must 
repeat, is not the author’s but Michael’s 
view of Oxford, ex hypothesi immature 
—‘the character undecided, the way 
of life uncertain, the ambition thick- 
sighted.” 
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VI. 

One cannot of course examine within 
these limits all the faults of detail that 
might be detected in ‘‘Sinister Street” ; 
but it is an artistic whole composed 
with an almost pedantical care for 
“form” and ‘‘selection.”” There is 
no flaw in the structure of it com- 
parable to that in ‘‘Carnival,” which 
almost breaks in half at page 338. I 
once had the audacity to think that 
the book would be actually improved 
if it were made to end on that page, 
leaving Jenny alone with her sister 
in quiet tears by the fire in the old 
house in Hagworth Street on the night 
after their mother’s funeral. It would 
have been an ending on that gray note 
with which Maupassant closes ‘“‘Une 
Vie,’’ a note somehow more harrowing 
than any blackness. But of course 
when I read it again I saw how impos- 
sible it would be to sacrifice the incom- 
parable beauty of the Cornish scenes 
which follow, the scenes of Jenny 
dancing for the last time for her baby 
under the apple trees, or talking with 
Granfa Champion in the garden; of 
Maurice’s return (‘‘too late” is the 
most tragic of all themes) and of his 
utter rejection by Jenny which gives 
her figure the final dignity. No, the 
break in the structure of ‘‘Carnival’’ 
is more than compensated. There 
are, besides, one-or two lapses into 
what I have called journalism, detail, 
that is, not sufficiently digested or not 
far enough “‘removed”’ from the author 
(the Suffragette chapter, for example, 
is really only a clever sketch); there 
are kindred lapses into sentimentalism, 
and an excess of London and theatrical 
slang; all artistic blemishes which prob- 
ably, as often happens, much increased 
the book’s popularity. 

The real fault of the book is in the 
presentment of Trewhella; the author 
it sometimes seems almost uncon- 
sciously, has made him a mere brute, 
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whose repulsiveness is hardly miti- 
gated by his fine Cornish idiom and 
Calvinistic imagery. Now ‘Beauty 
and the Beast” is not a tragedy but a 
fairy tale. Certainly I think the 
tragedy is made possibly more dis- 
tressing but less tragic, is in fact 
essentially weakened by the fact that 
its instrument is only a vile vessel of 
lust, avarice and bigotry, rather than 
some noble savage for whom one might 
have felt some degree of sympathy; 
that he is one might say Iago playing 
the part of Othello: this apart of course 
from the question of whether in the 
first place the marriage of Jenny to such 
a grotesque can be made to appear 
credible, a question on which the author 
may be given, I think, the benéfit of the 
doubt. 

But of course, the great achievement 
of the book is Jenny herself, a brave, 
a lovely, a crystalline figure of gaiety 
and truth. 

VII. 

I don’t think the severest critic 
could find any structural fault, any 
so-called ‘‘formlessness” in ‘‘Guy and 
Pauline,” which was published only a 
few days ago. The manuscript, by 
the way, was finished just in time for 
the author to take up the commission 
to which the Admiralty gazetted him 
on April 23d. He reported himself 
at Sir Ian Hamilton’s headquarters 
without returning to England, so that 
the proofs have presumably been 
corrected in the harassed intervals of 
his work at the Dardanelles. This is 
not a plea for any special consideration 
of “Guy and Pauline.” The book 
must, of course, be judged entirely on 
its own merits, as a work of art; and 
as such it will be deemed, I think, the 
most flawless novel the author has yet 
given us. 

The bewildered reviewers who have 
hardly yet succeeded in focusing ‘‘Sin- 
ister Street’’ will find themselves in 
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the presence of a work considerably 
shorter than either of the last. Guy 
Hazlewood is living at Plashers Mead 
(the house which gave its name to a 
chapter of ‘‘Sinister Street,” Michael 
Fane having shared with Guy its mem- 
orable discovery); and the story hardly 
moves from the little Cotswold town 
in which it is set. The time too is 
equally circumscribed, two years month 
by month, being sufficient for the 
development of the catastrophe, an 
arrangement which makes each escaping 
month seem a step in the emotional 
problem; month by month the serene 
pastoral of the commencement, the 
rosy idyl glimpsed and envied by 
Michael, unfolds into inevitable tragedy. 
For a tragedy it is, one of those quiet 
tragedies in which nobody dies, nobody 
is to blame, and only a dream is mur- 
dered. You might call it, I suppose, 
the tragedy of delay, and I have heard 
that it was at one time to have been 
called ‘“‘The Thief of Time.” I will 
not describe the ‘‘plot,” because the 
plot would have to be a simple enu- 
meration of characters, so inevitably 
does disaster seem to result, by the 
lapse of two years, from their relation; 
and all the action is the slow gliding of 
golden months, and the growth of love, 
and the constriction of circumstance, 
and the rather attractive unpractical- 
ness of delightful people. 

Between the Rectory and Plashers 
Mead, by stream and upland, the tale 
of love plays itself out, seen alternately 
through Guy’s mentality and through 
Pauline’s; and so real are the characters 
that they can never be dissociated 
from the emotional forces they generate, 
the jealousy of a young man’s love or 
the cruelty of innocence. It is not a 
conflict of possessiveness and innocence 
and procrastination, it is just Guy and 
Pauline and the Greys; and in that 
English countryside of almost dream- 
like beauty, which seems a lucid inter- 
space of modern life, the characters are 
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as. tranquilly isolated as any of Tur- 
genev’s remote households on the 
Russian steppe. 

VIII. 

And that is really why I think ‘‘Guy 
and Pauline” is the greatest artistic 
achievement Mackenzie has so far 
attained; an achievement marking a 
distinct advance along the whole front 
held by the English novel. 

From the first page to the last, not 
only I mean at moments of tension, 
but through all the humors of country 
life—of Guy’s economic trials with his 
deaf housekeeper, of the Rectory, itself 
like a house in a fairy tale, where 
existence is a wise harmony of chamber 
music and horticultural Latin—the 
spell of tranquillity is never broken. 
From the first page to the last not only 
Guy and Pauline, and her beautiful 
sisters, and the Rector, and his wife, 
but all the minor characters, Miss 
Peasey, and the gardener, and Guy’s 
father the schoolmaster (rather like a 
middle article in The Spectator), and 
the carrier, and Miss Verney (and even 
Bob),’ they are all immanent like 
figures seen in a crystal, a magic crystal 
in which they live transfigured and im- 
mortal. The tragedy of “Guy and 
Pauline’ seems to be enacted from 
beginning to ‘end in the sphere of tran- 
quillity, while in the other books there 
are moments, as I think I have shown, 
when the vision wavers, the crystal 
clouds. 

But consider how many scenes there 
are in them which one remembers, as 
one remembers Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes looking out over the valley, or 
Madame Bovary, or Odysseus stripping 
off his rags at the beginning of the 22d 
Odyssey; vital attitudes in some more 
lucid air, like that of the figures that 
move and move not on the frieze of 
Neoptolemus; as one remembers also 
a few ‘‘vital attitudes ” of Mr. Pickwick, 
and many of Uncle Toby; because 
what 1 have called the air of tranquillity 
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may include in beauty, which after all 
is only the quintessence of life, any 
manifestation of life, scenes not only 
tragic and majestical, but also occasions 
of the most boisterous comedy. So in 
Mackenzie’s books among the tensest 
moments of the comic spirit one remem- 
bers the fight in the passage in Neptune 
Crescent, which whelms Michael in the 
domestic grievances of Mr. and Mrs. 
Murdoch and Poppy; and Mrs. Frith’s 
ejection from the thin red house in 
Carlington Road, or Dolly’s from the 
Cafe d’Orange; and one remembers 
the macabre appearance of Brother 
Aloysius (some time Mr. Meats) among 
the blackberries at Clere Abbas, or the 
hideous night before his arrest in Lep- 
pard Street, or Mrs. Raeburn’s reception 
of the three Aunts; just as significantly 
as one remembers Jenny in scarlet 
serge dancing under the plane tree at 
the quiet end of Hagworth Street, and 
her birthday party in the Studio, and 
her journey to Cornwall; or Michael 
and Alan in Richmond Park, and 
summer afternoon school in the History 
Sixth at St. James ‘“‘while the mowing- 
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machine hummed its low harmony of 
perishable minutes and wasted sun- 
light’’; or Stella, and Michael in the 
forest at Compiegne, and at Chatillon; 
or Lily moving like a Piero della Fran- 
cesca angel among the mirrors at 
Ararat House. 

These are only random examples, 
given as the pen runs, of Mackenzie’s 
power to transfigure ordinary life with 
this crystalline vitality; one could never 
really make an anthology of these 
occasions because they are all organic 
parts of the books in which they occur. 
One might talk a great deal of the 
technical method by which these results 
are attained; and one might go on 
discussing till the end of the war endless 
questions of style (which is analysis of 
an author’s personality), of his comic 
vision or of his philosophic conception 
of the universe. But, after all, it is 
ultimately for such moments as these, 
which rank with the most fine creations 
of English art, that Comptom Macken- 
zie’s work will be remembered after 
all our international grievances’ are 
forgotten. 

J. M. 





THE LITTLE COMMONWEALTH. 
It was the end of May. 


I was in 
Berlin. My hostess asked what I 
wanted most to see. ‘A prison!” 
was my prompt answer. ‘‘But you 
can’t. They are under military con- 
trol,”” was her equally prompt reply. 
I produced my card, which showed I 
was a member of the New York Prison 
Reform Commission, and artfully re- 
marked: ‘‘Our prisons are not very 
good; yours, I understand, are excep- 
tionally fine.” I had struck the right 
note. Praise of Germany to a German 
will secure any privilege. Wires were 
pulled, important people seen, and 
presently I was before the head of the 
prison department. This man had 
been in America; he had seen the hor- 


rors of Sing-Sing. He was very friendly. 
Through me he felt America might be 
impressed with the splendid prisons of 
Germany. Willingly he gave me a 
pass. It was for a woman’s prison. 
Men’s prisons are barred to all women. 
The sight of a woman is supposed to 
demoralize men inmates. 

I carefully refrained from telling this 
official that in New York I visited men’s 
prisons and mingled freely with the 
inmates, unaccompanied by keeper or 
guard. It seemed wisest not to praise 
American reforms to him, my hostess, 
or any German. America and her 
methods are too unpopular. 

My hostess acted as_ interpreter. 
The prison was a grim, heavily-barred 
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structure in a poor district. A narrow- 
faced, narrow-minded, weary head ma- 
tron received us. For twenty years she 
had worked behind prison bars. She 
was now the head of the institution: 
the first woman to hold such a position. 
We discussed prison management. 
This austere person did not believe in 
modern methods of prison reform. 
She had become a machine. Prisons 
were factories; the inmates so many 
bundles of flesh. Her method with 
criminals was the same as that used in 
grinding meat into sausages. Con- 
viets were suppressed, subjugated, 
ground to bits, and turned out rem- 
nants of humanity. 

There was a deadly power about the 
place. It was so well organized— 
every detail perfect. The equipment 
put America to shame. There were 
wonderful blue and white tiled corri- 
dors, spotlessly clean. The cells were 
as complete as a cabin de luxe on a 
steamer. The walls were soft buff 
color. All the corners were rounded. 
There were no cracks, no places for 
dust. Each cell had a neat little bed, 
a chair, complete sanitary arrangements, 
and two rows of shelves on which were 
toilet and eating utensils. These arti- 
cles in brass and tin shone with newness 
and cleanliness. The effect was that 
of a sanitary dairy in white for cows. 
It demonstrated that a perfect existence 
of eating and sleeping could be carried 
on in a room 8 ft. by 6 ft. 

But cows so cared for produce pure 
milk. These convicts created nothing. 
They probably weren’t even thinking 
good thoughts, for the windows were 
of ground glass. No speck of sky was 
visible, nor was there even a barred 
_ door to look through. The door was 
of solid wood, locked day and night. 
The small bull’s-eye in the center 
could only be opened from the outside, 
and was for the use of the matron. 
The convict in her retreat was shut-off 


from the world as though at the bottom 
Livine AcE, Vou. I, No 19. 
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of a well. No human sight or sound 
penetrated these walls. Even the half- 
hour of exercise brought little respite. 
The convicts, 5 ft. apart, filed round a 
cement court. On every side rose the 
high prison walls. Only above was 
there a tent of blue. My visit did not 
come during the exercise period. I 
asked to see some of the convicts. 

I had been shown the magnificent 
engine-room, the highly-polished brass 
boilers, the blue and white tiles, but 
no inmates. Three cells were thrown 
open. In one a woman tatting. In 
another, a woman did decorating. 
Untaught and untrained, her work was 
grotesque, but her pictures of the Holy 
Virgin, to her at least, brought comfort. 
In the third cell was a mother and a 
six-months-old baby. The room was 
vilely close. The window was tight 
shut. The mother and baby were 
sickly. The baby crawled over the 
mother like a drugged fly in a fetid 
atmosphere. ‘“‘Can’t the window be 
open?” I asked. “Certainly,” said 
the matron, and opened it. 

Later, when I met some of the Ger- 
man Social Democrats, and told where 
I had been, their first question was: 
‘““‘Were any prison windows open?” 
According to them an open window is 
a luxury. In this prison Dr. Rosa 
Luxemburg, the well-known Social 
Democrat, is serving a year for uttering 
words on peace. I was not permitted 
to see her. Only in the three cases 
mentioned did I see the inmates. 
That solitary confinement is affecting 
these women mentally is apparent. 
Their eyes have a far-away uncertain 
look. In one case I laid my hand on 
the woman’s shoulder. Then color 
came into her face and light into her 
eyes, and for the momentshe was normal. 

I asked to see the hospital, but this 
was denied me. I felt sure women 
were going crazy under this relentless 
system. The terms of imprisonment 
vary from a few days to three years. 
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It grew harder and harder to conceal 
my feelings. As I walked through 
long corridors, past innumerable wooden 
doors, I pictured the inhabitants. 
They were hermetically sealed in their 
cells, like insects in a cocoon, shut off 
from smiles and tears, speech or sound, 
every influence that wakens the God 
in man. 

My hostess saw my growing dis- 
satisfaction. She hurried me from the 
prison. Once in the street, I could no 
longer contain myself. ‘‘They ought 
to let them talk. They’ll go mad.” 
But my hostess flared up. I had no 
right to criticise. Germany always 
did what was right. Germany had 
studied the prisons the world over, and 
must be employing the most enlight- 
ened methods. I didn’t try to argue. 
I fied to the Social Democrats for sym- 
pathy. They understood. The Ger- 
man prisons were relentless, but it was 
what the Government wanted. Prisons 
and the army produced right results, 
taught unquestioning obedience. ‘‘ You 
see,” said one woman, ‘‘the Govern- 
ment realizes that its power lies in 
making people unquestioning machines. 
Since the war it is the women who have 
been most rebellious, and there is talk 
of having a three-year compulsory 
Government service for them. If they 
do, I leave the country: it is the begin- 
ning of the end.” 

* * * %* * 

From Germany I went to England. 
The prisons in England are under 
military control. But I had little 
difficulty in visiting Holloway. This 
prison has become famous as the retreat 
of suffragettes. Undoubtedly it is they 
who have done much to improve condi- 
tions. The exterior is like some medie- 
val castle. When the great gate clanks, 
you feel sure there must be a moat or 
drawbridge. .The interior is clean, 
but grim and dreary, much like Ameri- 
can prisons. But a spirit of kindly 
paternalism dominates the place. The 
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woman at the head has a motherly 
heart. No crushed convict bemoaning 
child or husband pleads to her in vain. 
Special letters and special visits were 
permitted. In the morning, cell doors 
are flung open and remain so all day, 
even if the convict is in the cell. The 
exercise is taken in a yard where there 
is grass and flowers and plenty of sky. 
The work, which at that time con- 
sisted chiefly of making sacks for the 
army, was done in workshops. No 
talking is permitted, though occasional 
whispers are overlooked. In such an 
atmosphere the convict is neither 
greatly improved nor greatly damaged. 
She is neither hopelessly suppressed 
nor individually developed. English 
discipline has been mitigated by a belief 
that every man has an inalienable 
right to criticise. There are special 
prison inspectors to whom the convict 
may complain. Complaints do not 
always bring results, but at least there 
is the satisfaction of protesting. 
Holloway is a stage further on than 
the German prison. It is less efficiently 
equipped and run, but infinitely more 
human. But Holloway was not the 
only place I visited. It was my good 
fortune to see the Little Commonwealth, 
an institution which could not have 
existed in Germany, because subversive 
of every German principle. The Little 
Commonwealth is a reformatory, fi- 
nanced by lords and earls and duchesses. 
That seems odd but it is true. The 
farm land for this unique place belongs 
to the Earl of Sandwich. The earl’s 
nephew is the chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, and the Duchess of 
Marlborough a faithful contributor. 
Among the rolling hills of Dorchester, 
in the south of England, lies this 
quaint institution. Visitors are always 
welcome. There is nothing here to 
conceal. Step off some day as you 
journey through the land. If you do 
you will enter the farm-land by a sag- 
ging wooden gate. You will see four 
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low-lying English cottages, amid rolling 
meadows and ploughed fields. In the 
center of the land is the community 
common. A cement court around which 
cluster the executive buildings, a barn 
transformed into a gymnasium, dance 
hall, and schoolrooms, a community 
‘ store, a cottage, and some offices. 

On all sides you will hear the hum of 
children’s voices, gay bits of song, eager, 
excited, argumentative discussions. 
There is nothing dead about the place. 
The children will not pay much heed to 
you. They are too occupied, but you 
will receive a warm welcome and true 
hospitality. You are the children’s 
guest. They invite you to dine and they 
pay what you cost. Having welcomed 
you and given you the run of the place, 
they return to their tasks. Windows 
and doors are everywhere open, You 
may wander about as you please. In 
the fields some boys are working; 
others are busy building a new cottage. 
In the kitchen, sewing-rooms, laundry, 
and store are busy active little girls. 
Each citizen earns his or her own livirg, 
and that means eight hours’ hard work 
a day. ‘The children vary in age from 
thirteen to seventeen. The majority 
are delinquent children sent by the 
Children’s Court. When they enter 
this community they choose their own 
work. For this they receive regular 
pay. Out of their earnings they pay 
for room, board, clothing, and every 
necessity or pleasure. There is no 
restriction on color or shape of clothing. 
You can wear what you like and what 
you can afford. Also, if you do not 
like your accommodation in one cot- 
tage you may move to another, pro- 
vided there is room. One of the older 
girls is usually chosen as housekeeper. 
A trying position, for the housekeep- 
er of a cottage must buy sup- 
plies, cook, keep the accounts, and 
satisfy her small boarders. At lunch 
in one of the cottages the cake was 
heavy. There were dissatisfied com- 
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ments. Molly, it was evident, would 
have to improve in her cooking or lose 
her post. Beside the regular citizens 
there is a group of eight tiny children, 
all under seven. These little creatures 
are orphans. They are cared for by 
the older children. This mixture of 
big and little makes life more like the 
normal and develops responsibility. 
The little onés are given great care. 
But they are not spoiled. They are 
brought up Montessori fashion. 

Late in the afternoon, hearing gurgles 
and chuckles issuing from the bath- 
room in one of the cottages, I entered. 
Some three or four year olds, unaided, 
were taking their afternoon bath. Quite 
unconscious of me or themselves, they 
continued their operations. Then it 
came time to dress, and there was a 
hunt for clothes. A small man of four 
could not find satisfactory garments. 
A glorified naked little Eve of three 
undertook to help. She got down on 
her hands and knees, and crept into the 


cupboard and began a search. Mean- 
while Stanley, poised on two sturdy 
little legs, observing proceedings. Pres- 
ently Eve emerged triumphant, with a 
shirt and trousers that matched. I 
offered my services to Stanley, but he 
was much more expert than I in ar- 


ranging his garments. As to Eve, she 
was far too capable to need any assist- 
ance. It is the ability of the citizens 
that is striking. They are self-reliant, 
self-respecting, and full of. initiative. 
They don’t ask for help, they do things 
for themselves. They have no school 
manners, but the utmost good-breeding. 
The Earl of Sandwich is treated exactly 
like one of themselves. There are no 
distinctions. Everyone is treated cour- 
teously. Do. not think this means 
perfection. These children, like all 
others, have their fits of passion, their 
tantrums, their days of bad behavior. 
But they are given the opportunity to 
learn self-control through experience. 
It is a self-governing community. The 
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children administer the discipline. 
Every Friday night court is held. A 
girl is most frequently judge. The 
verdict is that girls are better judges 
than boys, because more original. Boys 
generally inflict but one penalty, fines. 
The girl judge is resourceful. Friday 
evening I attended a court session. 
White-wigged judges would not have 
recognized the proceedings. This court 
was not bound by laws or precedents, 
it was based on justice and common 
sense. A small girl of fourteen pre- 
sided. Connie, aged fifteen, large and 
husky, in appearance a woman, was 
charged with swearing. There was a 
pause. ‘‘How do you know that what 
she said was swearing?” inquired the 
judge. ‘Shall I tell you what it was?” 
volunteered Connie. “No,” said the 
Judge, ‘‘because some of the children 
here may not have heard the words.” 
Then, after reflecting a moment, “I 
will appoint a committee of experts 
of two to hear you.” Solemnly the 
experts on swearing ‘retired to listen 
to Connie. Gravely they returned, 
and declared the language used unfit 
for society. Again the Judge paused; 
then pronounced sentence: ‘‘It is very 
bad of Connie to swear, for she has 
charge of the little children. She must 
have her mouth washed out with soap.” 

But from all parts of the room came 
little protests and murmurs. ‘‘What’s 
the matter?” inquired the Judge. 
Whereupon, the following criticisms 
were hurled at the bench. ‘‘Connie 
is too big to have her mouth washed 
out. It would take four of us to do it. 
That wouldn’t be dignified. Such pun- 
ishments were all right in the early 
days of the Commonwealth, but we 
have passed that stage.” The Judge 
listened to the criticisms reflectively. 
She had no arrogance or false pride. 
“You're right,” she finally decided. 
“T’ll change my sentence. Connie 
must stay in bounds three days.’ 
(That is, keep within the yard). 
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In such fashion was justice ad- 
ministered. When court was over Con- 
nie came confidingly to me. ‘‘Please,”’ 
she whispered, ‘‘I want you to know I 
only swear in my own room, never 
before the babies.” I didn’t have to 
look into Connie’s honest eyes to know 
she was telling the truth. 

For three days I stayed in this de- 
lectable spot. I literally looked in all 
the cupboards and under all the beds, 
and I couldn’t find anything wrong. 
In my ten years of investigations of 
prisons and reformatories, it was the 
first one I had found satisfactory. 
And all this time I haven’t mentioned 
the man who is running it, Homer T. 
Lane, an American. His greatness 
lies in the fact that you don’t think of 
mentioning him. He is so big, he has 
succeeded in eliminating himself. The 
children do everything. He says his 
only function is to stir up trouble 
when things run too smoothly, for ex- 
perience is the great teacher. 

The significance of this work is deeper 
than is apparent. It is much more than 
the development of one institution. 
For what is happening in institutions 
is an indication of what is happening 
in the country. It shows which way 
the wind blows; whether the country 
is headed toward autocracy or democ- 
racy. Look to your prisons if you 
would see what your country is like. 
Will New York stand by Thomas Mott 
Osborne and self-government, or swing 
back to the old prison system of autoc- 
racy and relentlessness? Shall we 
grow more democratic, like England, 
or are we tending towards the mili- 
tarism and paternalism of Germany? 
If Earls and Lords and Duchesses are 
democratic enough to give Mr. Lane 
a free hand in his magnificent experi- 
ment, isn’t New York democratic 
enough to insist on self-government at 
Sing-Sing? 

One afternoon, Lord Lytton, Sir 
Evelyn Ruggles Brise, head of the 
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Prison Department, and myself were 

discussing the Little Commonwealth. 

‘*My own difficulty,’ said Lord Lytton, 

“is to know what to do with these 

children when they graduate from the 

Commonwealth. They are so splendid 
The Nation. 
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it is hard to find places good enough 
for them.” 

And this was said of children who 
two years before had been picked up 
off the streets of London as little thieves. 

Madeline Doty. 





FRANCE. 


I. 

‘French frivolous!” It was the one 
comment to show that Frank had been 
marked among other small fry as an 
individual. The rest was perfunctory: 
Latin, History, Greek, “Fair,” “Very 
fair,” ‘‘Satisfactory.” : 

Dick was writing to the boy 
when the dak-runner appeared in the 
door of the hut with his weekly budget. 
He had been telling him how one of 
his new log-rollers had unlocked a stack 
of timber in the rapids, diving under a 
rock in peril of his life to find the 
master plank which held the pile back. 
He was thinking how he might bring 
Marguerite into his letter when the 
post came. Frank had never known 
his mother, and he wished him to 
think of her. For him to have known 
Marguerite would have been as good as 
areligion. Most of his letters had some 
reference to her. He himself had only 
seen the boy three times in the last 
ten years, for a few weeks in the winter, 
hurried visits when the snow filled the 
valleys where his pines and deodars 
stood. 

Cunningham smiled half sadly, think- 
ing of his own days. ‘‘Froggy’’ used 
to say, ‘‘ You Cooning-hum, do me fotty 
lines.”” The lines were never done. 
Froggy was irascible, but he could not 
make the smallest boy do his imposi- 
tions, and in the end retribution was 
vicarious. You were reported among 
a batch of the worst offenders, which 
meant Saturday afternoon in ‘Impot 
School” or a “swishing.”’ All French 


- have hated boys. 


people were ridiculous to the schoolboy 
of those days, their language absurd 
and their literature childish when it 
was not indecent. Sometimes a boy 
came from a French environment. 
He had to be careful. If he had a 
decent accent, could roll a sufficient 
“nr” mind his ‘‘y’s” and ‘‘en’s” or 
come out with a casual subjunctive, he 
was in danger of a ‘“‘coup derriere.” 
Of course, if he were French, it was all 
right; one made allowances. 

Guillestre, the ‘‘Froggy”’ of Melton 
in the eighties, was a thin gray old man 


in a perpetual frock coat, ineffectual 
and peevish, and in the class-room like 


a bee on a window-pane. He must 
Cunningham re- 
membered his exasperated ‘‘Barbares!”’ 
and the bleat that followed from the 
class, ‘‘Baa, baa, baa baa,’’ when some- 
body got up and asked ‘Is that the 
French for sheep, sir?”’” What boy is 
conscious of pathos? -Years afterwards, 
when the little man was dead, Cun- 
ningham had come upon a volume of 
literary essays and the autobiography 
of a French teacher in England by 
Francois Quillestre. The book was 
pure salt, a prose poem infinitely sad 
but without bitterness. Monsieur had 
been a political exile from Nancy—it 
was pronounced at Melton like the 
name of the milkmaid in the English 
song; there was a tradition that he had 
fought a duel and killed his man. 
To Dick reading between the lines it 
was clear that Froggy could have 
opened out unsuspected avenues of 

















































life to an intelligent sixth-form boy, ° 
unbarred windows in his soul, and let 
in all the beauties of old France. But 
Melton was unimaginative. It was 
not that Cunningham had been unper- 
ceptive so much as unawake. Scott 
held him and Dumas, and little 
things like Xenophon crying out ‘‘Tha- 
latta! Thalatta!’’ or Lesbia’s spar- 
rows, or Atneas in the underworld. 
He was tossed on the high waves with 
Ovid in the ship that carried him to 
Tomi. Those lines in the Fasti haunted 
him. He could share the Roman exile’s 
wretchedness though his sympathy was 
never touched by the baiting of Guilles- 
tre. 

Certain pores were open to suggestion; 
others closed. No master ever tried 
to widen these or to clear new ap- 
proaches. Only one tried to make him 
work. That was in the middle Fifth, 
where, overawed by a relentless dis- 
ciplinarian, a fanatic in drilled prosaic 
efficiency, he had taken the class in a 
term’s leap. Perhaps it was as well 
that the disciplinarian disliked modern 
languages: here at least there was no 
one to rub off the bloom. If any Melton 
boy were destined in his maturer years 
to fall under the spell of France, he 
would find the rose on her lips and the 
light undimmed in her eyes. In the 
meantime she was a country created 
for the entertainment of English school- 
boys, the butt of other lands, with a 
history nicely contrived to glorify the 
exploits of one’s own people. At 
fifteen he had stayed a night with his 
father in Paris on the way to Zermatt. 
He sent a postcard to his sister Jocelyn, 
telling her “how funny the froggies 
were.”” It was all a huge joke. When 
his father let him loose to find his 
bearings he boarded a tram marked 
“‘Bastille.” Deposited in the empty 
Place, he had: wit enough to save his 
face by crying, ‘‘A bas la Bastille!” 
before anyone had time to remind him 
how it had been destroyed. This 
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glimpse of France did not destroy its 
unreality. 

After six years at a public school and 
a year at Cambridge, Cunningham 
had had to educate himself, and it 
seemed that Frank was going the same 
way. He wondered if it had been a 
mistake to send him to. Melton. He 
had had his misgivings, but he loved 
the old school; and he had heard that 
it had been caught up in the wave of 
efficiency which was agitating the Serv- 
ices of his own generation. It had 
come into line. Boys were being 
encouraged to nibble a little at life on 
their own account. Frank’s _letten 
showed that he was very much alive. 
He pictured him the young barbarian 
he had been himself at the same age. 
‘‘An unawakened ass” was the grown 
man’s comment on his youth. 

“You cannot imagine what an un- 
awakened ass I was,’’ he wrote to his 
son. ‘‘And at Cambridge too- what 
little intelligence I had must have been 
dormant. I was going in for the Clas- 
sical Tripos and had to take French my 
first year in the Additionals. It was 
either that or mechanics. The course 
was Taine’s ‘L’Ancien Regime,’ the 
plays of Moliere, and a paper on gram- 
mar. I read all the books aloud with 
your Aunt Jocelyn. She will laugh 
when you remind her. Unhappily there 
was no viva voce, so by way of protest I 
pronounced every word as if it were 
English. I laughed at France just as 
you do now, and France has had her 
revenge on me as she will on you. I 
have never been able to speak the 
language intelligibly or to follow it 
when spoken, though the one gift I would 
crave of a Fairy dispensing talents 
would be to speak French like a French- 
man. I remember, when I was your 
age, going with my father to the theatre 
in Paris. I was fascinated by the quick 
speech of the actors, and I said to him, 
‘How well they speak! How clever 
they are!’ and he laughed at me as if 
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I had said something silly; as if it were 
as easy for a Frenchman to speak 
French as for an Englishman to speak 
English. But I did not see it. They 
seemed to me to be doing a really 
difficult thing as if it were quite easy. 
Even now, when I hear a well-bred 
Frenchwoman speaking her own lan- 
guage, her mastery of it seems to me 
as much an art as the most delicate 
touch on the violin. It is the intona- 
tion, the undulation, the impulse, 
rhythm, challenge, the lingering on a 
syllable, the halting to leap forward, 
the rapid attack and recoil which is all 
the difference between poetry and prose. 
I have never felt the same about other 
languages, except Italian and Spanish 
in a less degree. A German or Oriental 
speaking his mother tongue is merely 
employing an instrument contrived by 
somebody else—or so it seems to me— 
in a workmanlike way of course, while 
the Frenchman is the very author of the 
machine. French is an artist’s medium, 
like music, painting; to 


literature, 
call forth the grace that is in it needs 
the plastic touch, and every intelligent 
Frenchman is more or less an artist. 


Your dear mother. . . 

Cunningham let the pen slip from his 
fingers. It was difficult to write to the 
boy about his mother. He lit his 
pipe and went out and sat on the 
veranda steps, thinking what he should 
say. The color had not quite left the 
sky. The tall shaft-like pines that 
ringed his hut appeared gigantic in the 
pale moonlight, so that the patch of 
sky above seemed drawn down to them 
like an old enameled Chinese bowl of a 
faint purplish blue, resting on their 
tips, or like the ceiling of a domed 
chancel quaintly embossed. It was 
the color of the roof of the church at 
Chambery, where he had been with 
Marguerite. Everything he had seen 
with her had a peculiar beauty of its 
own, whether it was a bank of fox- 
gloves in a lane leading down to awood, 
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the lichened roof of a barn, a beast, or a 
flower, or an ancient wall, or the im- 
memorial fragrance of some old church— 
things revealed to them at the same 
time as if their oneness lent them a new 
vision, a kind of mysterious initiation 
of which Earth was conscious and 
approved, giving them moments in 
which they heard the rhythm of life 
together. It was like having two souls. 

He wished now that he had told 
Frank more about his mother. It was 
difficult to write. Next year he was 
going home and he would tell him about 
Megasthene and Avignon; he had met 
Marguerite there. It was the kind of 
story that would appeal to a boy. 

When Cunningham had been a 
year at Cambridge his father lost his 
money in a bank failure and he had to 
go down. It was all very sudden. 
Instead of going back to Clare in 
October he was given a second-class 
ticket to Bombay and fifty pounds. 
He was to be an assistant on a tea 
plantation in Cachar, of which his 
father had been one of the directors. 
He accepted this change in his life 
light-heartedly. Cambridge had been 
Utopia; he was leaving behind many 
friends, and he was told that he would 
have no money to spend on himself 
for years. But there was a credit 
side to the account. The shadow of 
examinations was lifted once for all; 
his aunt had given him a rifle and a new 
gun; and he looked forward to having 
two ponies of his own to ride and polo 
on Sundays. He was delightfully ir- 
responsible. He may have been an 
unawakened ass, but he was a happy 
one. 

He found himself with six days to 
spend between Calais and Marseilles. 
His father had suggested that he should 
see a little of Europe before he buried 
himself in the East. ‘‘ You should know 
more than one capital,’ he said, and 
made a small sacrifice in the spirit in 
which parents used to send their sons 
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on “the grand tour.” It was partly 
out of remorse, partly out of a vague 
though genuine sense of what he called 
“the educative value of travel.’”’ He 
gave Dick two bank-notes, and it was 
the best investment for the boy the 
unimaginative old gentleman ever made. 

Dick did not stay forty-eight hours 
in Paris. The city depressed him. 
He spent a morning at the Louvre and 
left it with a peculiar sense of satiety. 
Then he went to the Morgue, and was 
disappointed because there was no 
corpse there. All the afternoon he was 
looking into shop windows and watzhing 
the crowd. After dinner a second- 
rate music-hall brought his depression 
to a head. He searched a railway map 
for a city between Paris and Marseilles 
and hit upon Avignon. The name 
seemed picturesque and familiar. He 
remembered afterwards that he had 
seen it in a footnote to one of Cesar’s 
Commentaries. 

II. 

Dick always thought of his first day 
at Avignon as the day of his awakening, 
as if the scales had fallen from his eyes 
in a moment through some subtle 
spell cast on him by the Papal city. 
Probably it was only a phase of adoles- 
cence, the bursting of the chrysalis. 
If it had not been at Avignon it would 
have been somewhere else. But Dick 
is convinced that the miracle happened 
while he was driving from the station 
to the hotel. 

What is the indefinable charm of old 
France? Half spiritual, half physical, 
inhaled with the early morning smell 
of the streets with the fragrance of 
roasted coffee and cigarettes, the warm 
seductive exhalations of the boulangerie. 
It is a smell which, if one shuts one’s 
eyes anywhere even in the most prosaic 
surroundings, will recall narrow, steep, 
tortuous alleys, coifed market-women 
selling flowers, deep-roofed houses with 
garret windows flush with the walls, 
tumble-down shops clambering on the 
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back of some cathedral like wrack on 
the hull of an old ship. | Dick’s first 
exaltation was purely physical, as one 
enjoys the grass and flowers on a cliff 
after a cold plunge in the sea. He had 
dejeuner under the plane trees in the 
courtyard of his hotel; he had lain half 
an hour dreaming in his bath and was 
hungry as a berserker. As a mere 
Saxon he had thought of the French as 
gourmets, but he began to see that 
imagination sanctifies appetite. Every 
meal was an adventure. Under the 
planes there was still a slight frosty nip 
in the air, and the sun’s rays creeping 
through the thin foliage caressed him. 
It was a perfect atmosphere: the chill 
of morning melting into the warmth of 
noon. Every now and then a yellow 
cripkled leaf fell lazily on his plate. It was 
pure autumn; the sky had no cloud. 
Three days before he had been shivering 
by the fireside in a Devonshire grange, 
or walking in the teeth of a high rocking 
wind that moaned all day. 

After dejeuner he climbed the hill 
and sat in the garden of the Palais des 
Papes, still as a stone, watching the 
ducks and the nursemaids and children. 
His walk there filled him with a thirst 
for new adventure. He loved the warm 
old sun-baked city, and meant to ex- 
plore every street and alley of it. He 
lay in the grass turning over the leaves 
of a French novel which he had bought 
at the Librairie near the hotel. He 
spelled out a paragraph here and there 
painfully, but with a new zest. For 
the first time in his life he coveted a 
dictionary; when he came on anew word, 
he was pleasantly mystified, he could 
have been happy with ‘Froggy’: 
but it was a kind of sport—this chase of 
an unknown symbol, to track it down 
and find it applied suggestively in a 
new way until the full significance 
dawned on him. 

In the first chapter there was a letter 
from a bookworm to a friend inspired 
by a new novel of Bourget’s which he 
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had read and did not-like. Criticism 
on this led him into much discursive 
comment on modern French writers, in 
a way that gave Dick an insight into 
what peculiar treasure he was likely to 
find in each. It was written with 
that suggestion of good hunting which 
no book-lover can resist. And since 
dejeuner Dick had become a _ book- 
lover; it dawned on him that there 
might be something in French literature 
which he had missed. The mere titles 
of the books fascinated him. He 
scribbled them down, with the names 
of the authors, on the back of an en- 
velope. There were Gautier, France, 


Stendhal, Maupassant, Merimee, Loti,’ 


Gerard de Nerval, Balzac, Flaubert: 
he would read these in Cachar. And 
being a youth of large impulses, upon 
which he seldom turned back, he went 
to the Librairie again and ordered 
them all. In the meantime there 


was no more fascinating dictionary, he 
thought, than a shop window in Avig- 


non. What was the meaning of ‘‘rouen- 
nerie, serrurerie, bourrellerie, pepinie- 
riste, vannerie, chapellerie’? He tried 
to guess without looking inside. Had 
the latter anything to do with a hat, 
or did it concern a place of worship? 

The ample-bosomed lady in the 
Librairie received him with a smile, 
which increased as the stack of volumes 
on the counter grew higher. She 
helped him prettily with the authors’ 
names. 

In a moment the volumes were deftly 
enveloped in thick packing paper and 
cardboard, and tightly bound with 
cord. 

*“Mais comme vous etes habile!’’ 
was Dick’s carefully prepared com- 
pliment. 

“Ca ne fait rien. Voila!’”’ Madame 
smiled charmingly. The packet was 
as large as his kit-bag. It contained, 
amongst other classics, seven volumes 
of Chateaubriand’s Memoirs and ten of 
Dumas’, at three francs fifty each. A 
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lasting treasure. Dick flattered him- 
self on his economy, feeling that he 
might have squandered the gold on 
cabs and theatres and abortive sight- 
seeing in Paris. He turned back at 
the door of the shop and bought two 
more volumes for his pocket, Flaubert’s 
“Trois Contes” and ‘‘ La Rotisserie de la 
Reine Pedauque.”’ Then heasked madame 
for her card in case he might wish to 
send her another order from the East. 
She was happy to have encountered 
such a voyageur. He went off pleased 
with the success of his French, grateful 
at last for the discipline of ‘‘L’Ancien 
Regime.” 

He called the carriage and left the 
bundle at his hotel. Then he drove to 
Villeneuve-les-Avignon, where he basked 
on the walls of the Chateau d’Andre, 
looking down on the river. The white, 
warm old city, with its figs and vines 
and cypresses and oleanders, made 
him long to wander in Provence. 
In the evening the Rhone drew him 
down to the Jardin de Bertherasse. 
He lingered there to enjoy the breath 
of the stream, a strong, sweet-smelling 
river, with a scent like the sea. 

It was dark when he found himself in 
Avignon again, and he drifted happily 
into the network of dimly-lighted 
streets, which kept flinging him up 
against the enormous walls of the 
Palais des Papes; sometimes he passed 
under its flying buttresses. He thread- 
ed alleys that led into unexpected gar- 
dens, lonely as the desert, Then in the 
darkness, through the shadow of the 
planes, the massive back of some great — 
church loomed towards him. He passed 
through old carved gateways into nar- 
row squares deserted and silent as 
death. He searched for the street 
names. How they exuded romance! 
Often the only light was a hurricane 
lantern hanging by a chain from an old 
porch. He passed the Rue des Trois 
Faucons, the Impasse des Sept Juifs, 
the Passage du Panier Fleuri. Who 
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were the seven Jews? He felt sure 
they had been slain in the Impasse. 
What was the flowering basket? Was 
it a Papal miracle? He had a vision of 
a lady who sat by a window in that 
quiet street, pale and brooding. The 
march of life had ceased for her sud- 
denly, and her eyes were always cast 
down, dwelling on the basket of flowers 
like Isabella’s on her pot of basil. The 
burghers passing by the entrance of 
the alley would have a glimpse of the 
splash of color on the gray wall, and 
the impression would linger with them 
far down the street. In the Rue des 
Ortolans he had a vision of a lackey of 
the Marquise de Ganges going to this 
particular market to buy a skewer of 
becfigues and ortolans for his mistress, 
but the image was soon blotted out by 
another of an old man who lived in the 
corner house where the door-knocker 
had a gargoyle face, and who would sit 
over the fire reading his bestiary as he 
stirred the marmite, or peering into 
the coals for the meagre and spotted 
salamander, or into the air for sylphs 
blue or ethereal as a sulphur-flame. He 
found himself by the door of the Chapelle 
des Penitents Blancs. Who were the 
Penitents Blanes he wondered? There 
were other chapels, of the Penitents 
Noirs and the Penitents Gris. Who 
were the Penitents Noirs? Were they 
converts? Could they have been Moors? 
If so, what was the significance of the 


Penitents Gris? White, gray, and black. 


perhaps may have been the symbolical 
colors of sin. One would go for abso- 
lution to the Chapelle des Penitents 
Blanes if one’s sins were white; and 
no doubt the Penitents Gris held a 
middle place in the scale, of transgres- 
sion. Or, were they Orders—White 
Friars, Gray Friars, Black Friars? He 
hoped not: it was a solution wanting 
in romance. , 

He passed the Rue de |’Are de |’Ag- 
neau, the Rue du Crucifix, the Rue des 
Douleurs, the Rue des Corps Saints, 


the Rue d’Oriflamme. What devotion, 
what idealism, what faith! The people 
who had evolved these beautiful names, 
he thought, must have a beautiful 
spirit. He wished to talk with them, 
to hear their voices. He felt that the 
voice of a Frenchwoman falling on his 
ears in that dark mysterious old street 
just as the last solemn vibration of the 
chimes died away must convey some- 
thing to him—something suggestive of 
the spirit of the place, its old religion, 
mysticism, faith, something in harmony 
with his idea of the loving kindness 
which must lingerin the Rue Petit Mu- 
guet, the Rue des Dahlias, the Rue de la 
Gazelle. He heard footsteps approach- 
ing him. There was only one other 
figure in the street; it was a lady in- 
black with a missal in her hand. They 
met under the solitary lamp. He 
lifted his hat. 

“Pardon, madame. Can you tell 
me where is the Chapelle des Penitents 
Noirs?” 

“No, monsieur. I regret I cannot 
direct you, but I come now from the 
Chapelle des Penitents Blancs.’ 

Dick lifted his hat apologetically. 
The lady passed on, she had the air of a 
grande dame; she did not smile. Her 
graciousness made him feel a _ boor. 
He ought not to have disturbed her 
thoughts, thoughts of devotion perhaps, 
out of a mere whim. A gentle, devout 
soul, and a beautiful voice with some- 
thing of the dove in it, the kind of 
voice one might expect from the people’ 
whose thoughts were preserved in these 
old street names. <A penitente blanche. 
Certainly, Dick thought, the Penitents 
are the color of their sins. 

In the next street he peered through 


‘a carved granite porch which must 


have been the entrance to a chapel or a 
treasury, or the house of some great 
seigneur. The dim light inside re- 
vealed a mean tavern and the shop of a 
repairer of bicycles. He was trying to 
read the armorial bearings over the 
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porch when he heard a loud barking 
down the street. It was in the Rue du 
Petit Pommier that he came upon the 
two men hurriedly and silently clipping 
the dog. One side of the alley was the 
wall of a garden, and on the other 
side there was only one door. The 
place was an impasse. It was not 
likely that anyone would go that way 
unless it were to see the inhabitants 
of the miserable hovel, or perhaps to 
spy on them. 

The men looked up quickly and 
thrust the beast, which was muzzled 
and growling savagely, back into the 
shadow of the wall. Dick caught one 
glimpse of its head as he passed; he 
thought it was a deer-hound. He 
noticed that they were standing under 
astatue of the Virgin in a niche upon 
which a flicker of light fell from what 
seemed to be the only window in the 
alley. As he passed they dragged the 
dog into the door. A sudden clang of 
bells from a steeple over his head 
reminded him of dinner and his hotel. 


III. 


The night was warm, with just a 


touch of freshness in it. Dinner was 
in the courtyard, which was lighted by 
lamps hanging from the plane trees. 
Dick ate abstractedly. He was won- 
dering how much of the spirit of France 
was preserved in the little library he 
was taking with him to Cachar when he 
looked up and saw the Penitente Blanche. 
Her table was partly hidden from his 
by an orange-tree in a tub. He had 
already noticed her companion, whose 
face was turned away from him. The 
girl had that curve of the neck and 
shoulders and poise of the head which 
most imply gentleness. He felt that 
he had seen a face somewhere not many 
hours before which conveyed the same 
exquisite impression of peace, but for 
the moment he could not remember 
where. He wished devoutly that the 
girl would turn round. When at last 
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she rose the other face came back to 
him; it was Flandrin’s “Jeune Fille” 
in the Louvre. Perhaps, too, there 
had been an unconscious suggestion 
of the Penitente Blanche. They were 
mother and daughter. 

But she was much slenderer than the 
“Jeune Fille,’’ altogether more svelte. 
And there was more vivacity in her face, 
a lurking humor in ambush. It was 
through the spirit that she was beauti- 
ful. He could see in a glance as she 
passed that it was the sweetness of her 
mind which made her carry her head 
so, and gave her that drooping curve 
from the neck to the shoulders. It was 
strange that the spirit should have so 
moulded the body in a girl of eighteen; 
or was it a mould prepared for the 
spirit? Dick’s moralizings led him to 
the theory that in a person happily 
born body and spirit help each other, 
growing together as kernel and shell, 
giving and receiving. But these high 
abstractions were far from being de- 
tached or scientific. 

After dinner he looked eagerly for her 
in the hall, and saw her standing by 
the bureau with her mother, talking to a 
servant. They were evidently dis- 
tressed. He heard the Penitente 
Blanche call her ‘‘Marguerite.”” The 
English-speaking concierge with whom 
he had been talking in the morning 
told him that the ladies had lost a dog. 
He did not know what kind, but it was 
a very valuable dog; he believed it was 
“employed in the chase.” There was 
reason to fear a theft. 

Dick went straight to Marguerite. 
He felt that she was unhappy and that 
he could help her. 

“Pardon, mademoiselle,” he said, 
‘“‘mais avez-voo purdoo ern sheen?” 

She looked at him with a slightly 
heightened color. 

“T’m sor-ry,” she said slowly, “I 
don’t speak Eenglish. I understand 
a little.” Then, as his meaning dawned 
on her, she added in French, ‘‘ Forgive 
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me, monsieur; I did not understand. 
Yes, it is true. We have lost our dog 
Megasthene.” 

Dick’s sense that he was their deus 
ex machina gave him courage. 

‘* Aysqueel est ern sheen de chasse?” 
he said. ‘‘Kel chasse les serfs, n’est-ce 
pas?” 

‘*Les coufs!’’ 

‘Les cerfs,’’ Dick corrected himself. 

‘*Ah oui, monsieur. Les cerfs. Vous 
l’avez vu?” 

“Je pons que je Yai voo depuis oon 
oore dans ern sanglier.”’ 

‘*Dans un sanglier, monsieur!”’ 

Marguerite’s bewilderment gave him 
time to delve in the rubbish-heap of 
dismembered words which he had car- 
ried in hismind since ‘“L’ Ancien Regime.” 
If it were not ‘‘sanglier’’ it must be 
‘* sentier,”” the two words had. come in 
the same paragraph. He corrected 
himself, 

‘*Mais j’ai trompay, je voodrais dire 
un sentier. Sanglier est un cochon, 
n’est-ce pas?” 

And he burst into a peal of infectious 
laughter in which Marguerite joined 
despite her tearfulness. 

“*Voolay-voo vennear avec moi main- 
tenong?”’ he said encouragingly. ‘‘Pur- 
tatre je le trouverai pour voo.” 

Marguerite disengaged her mother 
from the servants, whom she was still 
plying with questions, and explained 
that the English gentleman had seen 
Megasthene a little more than an hour 
ago, and he had been so kind as to offer 
to help them to find him. 

Madame turned to him without 
recognition. She thanked him in pretty 
broken English and sent the man to 
call a carriage. Dick was disap- 
pointed that he had no longer the 
excuse to exercise his own unashamed 
jargon. 

But Marguerite did not speak English 
and as he guided the cocher through 
the still backwaters which he had 
explored before dinner he felt that 
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he ought to prepare her for the change 
in Megasthene’s appearance. 

‘‘J’ai purr queel est ern poo—com- 
ment voo dires—dezabeel.’’? Marguer- 
ite did not follow. 

“Kel a purdoo son habit,” he ven- 
tured. But as he spoke he saw the 
carved granite gateway which led 
into the tavern and the shop of the 
repairer of bicycles. He called to the 
coachman to pull up. ‘‘Voila le sang- 
lier,” he said with his jolly laugh as he 
jumped out of the carriage. He was 
going to give his hand to madame, but 
stopped, remembering the two ruf- 
fianly-looking men. 

“It will be better if you stay here,” 
he said. ‘‘When I open the door call 
Megasthene. If he is inside he will 
run to you.” 

He slipped softly down the alley. It 
had not entered his head to bring any- 
one with him. He doubted if the two 
seedy-looking blackguards would put up 
a fight. He rather hoped they would; 
a ‘‘serap’’ would be fun. 

He had not thought it worth while 
to explain to the ladies why or how he 
was to find Megasthene in the Rue du 
Petit Pommier, but his stealthy move- 
ments and the sinister look of the place 
alarmed them. He heard Marguerite 
say something to her mother. Madame 
called to him. 

““Stop—please stop. Let me call a 
gendarme.” 

But Dick was already under the 
Virgin in the niche, looking up at the 
lighted window. He gave the door a 
gentle tap and in response saw a moving 
light flicker on the wall opposite; some- 
one was carrying the lamp cautiously 
across the room to the window. He 
tapped more loudly, and heard quick, 
angry talk inside, and the shuffling 
of feet on the stairs. The deep baying 
of a hound startled the silence of the 
street. That was enough: he flung the 
door open and stood in the room. The 
two men faced him. One held a lamp. 
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The other measured him, ready to 
spring, but hesitating; he was short, 
but thick-set. Dick saw the glint of a 
knife in his hand. He called softly 
‘“Megasthene, Megasthene.” As the 
great dog strained at his leash, the man 
made his spring. Dick ducked and 
guarded the knife-thrust with: his left 
hand; the steel grazed his shoulder; 
as the man lurched forward he struck 
him with the full force of his right on 
the chin. He collapsed against the 
table; his companion, frightened by 
the crash, threw the lamp down and 
bolted through the door. Dick grap- 
pled with the man on the floor, who 
kicked and swore impotently. He knelt 
on his chest and held him by his throat, 
waiting events. The knife had fallen 
out. of his reach. He was afraid Mar- 
guerite and her mother would come. 
He felt guilty; he ought to have kept 
them out of it. It was like him; he 


never saw ahead. He had made too 
light of it, longing for any excuse to be 


with them. Soon he heard the girl’s 
voice at the door. The whole affair 
had only taken two minutes. 

“Oh, there you are!’ he cried as 
nonchalantly as he could. ‘I’ve got a 
prisoner. We'll want a gendarme after 
all. Please don’t come in. It is quite 
dark, and there’s such a mess.”’ 

But Marguerite had taken over 
charge. She told the driver to go back 
and bring the carriage lamps. Megas- 
thene, hearing his mistress’s soft voice, 
received new strength. His leap to- 
wards her broke the chain. 

‘*Oh, here’s Megasthene,”’ Dick said; 
“he is better than a gendarme.” 

Marguerite entered with a lamp, 
which she held above her head to pro- 
tect it from the hound’s joyful embraces. 
She paused a moment on the threshold, 
peering into the dark room like a vestal 
with a torch directing some rite, a 
picture of grace and symmetry and 


purposeful calm. She found Dick in- 


possession, smiling apologeticully, 
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astride his foe. She turned to the cocher, 
who followed, and told him to drive off 
quickly and inform the gendarmerie. 
“Mother is holding the horse,” she 
explained to Dick. Then she saw 
that he was wounded: his sleeve was 
soaked in blood. She gave a startled 
ery of distress. ‘‘You are hurt.” 
Dick protested that it was a mere 
scratch; he could not feel it. But she 
insisted on dressing the wound on the 
spot. ‘‘Let him get up,” she said, © 
pointing to the wretched man on the 
floor. Dick released his throat. 

‘“*You must obey,” Marguerite said 
to him. “This dog is savage and 
resentful. He has received hurt at 
your hands. It is his habit to seize 
by the gorge. See I hold him lightly 
by the collar, but if I say the word—” 
she gently removed the beast’s muzzle. 
Then she picked up the knife and 
threw it out of the door. ‘‘Now get 
up and bring me scissors and a little 
thread and a needle. You will find 
them in the armoire there, no doubt. 
Lay them on the table.” 

The .man obeyed sulkily, 
Megasthene. © 

“Sit- down on the stool under the 
clock. Do not budge.” 

Here madame entered. She_ re- 
ceived the impression of the squalid 
interior, the dirt, Dick’s bloodstains, 
and the half-paralyzed ruffian on the 
stool with the same gentle, sympathetic 
resourcefulness. Between them they 
applied first aid; Dick’s shirt-sleeve 
served as a temporary bandage. He 
felt hugely guilty and yet at the same 
time impenitently happy. He made 
what amends he could for the situation 
he had brought them to by refusing to 
let into it any hint of melodrama. 
Poor Megasthene’s lugubrious appear- 
ance helped with a little comic relief, 
and he indulged his perversely exe- 
crable French until Marguerite rocked 
with laughter. Even madame’s sad 
face was wreathed in smiles. 


eyeing - 
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The mesmerized prisoner on the 
stool was almost forgotten. Soon a 
fat gendarme arrived, splendidly ac- 
coutred, followed by two satellites of 
meaner habit, who took the wretched 
man in charge. Madame and monsieur 
and mademoiselle were requested to 
make their deposition at the mairie in 
the morning. The gendarme regretted 
that he must put them to the incon- 
venience of recording their names. 
Madame—? 

“De la Hunaudaye.” 

‘‘And mademoiselle. The same—?” 

‘“Marguerite de la Hunaudaye.” 

‘** And monsieur?”’ 

‘*Cunningham.” 

‘‘Coon-ing-hum,” the man repeated 
with an accent that made Dick listen 
for the invariable sequel: ‘‘ You Coon- 
ing-hum, do me fotty lines.” . 

In the carriage, driving back to the 
hotel, they were all very silent. Mar- 
guerite fondled Megasthene; the great 
beast laid his muzzle against her lap. 
Dick mused happily on his luck. He 
lay awake half the night musing. The 
little twinge of pain as his shoulder 
rubbed against the pillow reminded 
him of the girl’s soft touch—just the 
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tips of her fingers. The deposition 
would bring them together again in the 
morning. What luck he had! He was 
sure that they liked him. And what a 
beautiful name—‘‘Marguerite de la 
Hunaudaye.” He had known that she 
must have a beautiful name. He 
repeated it again softly, closing his eyes. 
It was a spell to conjure with; beauty 
dwelt in it, flowers and honey, the 
fragrance of thyme, green glades in the 
forest, the oriflamme, hearts given 
freely to a cause, fields of bracken and 
heather, windows in a gray old castle 
wall overlooking the sea. Surely there 
must be a Rue de la Hunaudaye some- 
where, perhaps in some medieval city 
of Provence, a quiet dimly lighted street 
with narrow pavements leading down 
from the apse of a cathedral to a house 
which looks as if it had been waiting for 
centuries, guarding its secret—a house 
with its upper stories falling over into 
the street, a porch with a gargoyle door- 
knocker, under a Virgin in a niche. 
‘‘Pardon, madame,” he muttered, ‘‘can 
you tell me where is the Rue de la 
Hunaudaye?” He lingered on the syl- 
lables softly. They lent freshness to 
sleep. 
Edmund Candler. 


(To be concluded:) 
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‘*Francesca,”’ I said, ‘‘I’m afraid my 
cough is no better; wuff-wuff-gruff- 
ruff-wuff.” 

“It’s your own fault,”’ she said. ‘‘If 
you would only consent to take your 
cough-mixture regularly you’d have got 
rid of it long ago.” 

‘*Francesca, how can you bring your- 
self to say such things? I certainly took 
a good strong working dose yesterday— 
or was it the day before? Anyhow, I’m 
sure I took something yesterday, and 
it hasn’t done me a bit of good—gruff- 
wuff-gruff.”’ 


“Tf,” she said, ‘you want a cough to 
yield to treatment you must first of all 
treat it.’ 

“But that’s just what I have done,” 
I said. “I’ve given it all thenice things I 
could think of. It has had dozens of de- 
lectable jujubes, and scores of pastilles, 
and jars of black-currant jam in hot 
water; and yesterday I gave it break- 
fast in bed so as to humor it, and—wuff- 
gruff-wuff—this is all the return I get 
for my kindness.”’ 

“Well,” she said, ‘“‘you’re not the 
only person in the world who’s got a 
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cough. I’ve got one myself—hack- 
hock-hank—and it’s every bit as bad 
as yours, only I don’t complain about it 
to everybody. I just bear it.”’ 

“No, you don’t,” I said. ‘‘You 
cough it and J bear it. It kept me awake 
for an hour last night.” 

“Yours kept me awake for an hour 
and a half.” 

‘*You must be mistaken,”’ I said cold- 
ly. ‘‘My cough’s not the sort that can 
keep anybody awake except its owner. 
It isn’t a loud cough. It’s a gentle cough 
with a digging movement which is 
splendidly effective—gruff -gruff-ruff- 
wuff. Now your cough—I’ll admit for 
the sake of argument that you’ve got 
one—isn’t a real cough at all. It’s just 
a harsh, metallic, choky bark.” 

‘““My cough,” she said with dignity, 
‘is as nature made it. And, at any rate, 
I’m using the cough mixture.” She 
poured herself out a dose and drank it 
down. 

‘*Francesca,’’ I said, ‘‘you have great 
courage. Give me the bottle and let me, 
too, attack the enemy with this nau- 
seous stuff. There, I’ve drunk it—wuff- 
wuff-gruffer-ruffer-wuffer. Bah! it only 
makes it worse.” 

“It’s made mine much better. I 
couldn’t cough now if I wanted to.” 

‘Ror heaven’s sake,” I said, ‘‘leave 
it at that. Let it go. Don’t ask it to 
come back.” 

‘*T should be ashamed,”’ she said, ‘‘to 
show such terror of a poor little cough. 
Compared with your great St. Bernard 
of a cough mine’s only a sort of York- 
shire terrier.” 

“*Tt’s managed to get on my nerves all 
the same.”’ 

‘‘But your nerves,” she said, ‘“‘are 
such easy ones to get on to.” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘“‘a child could get on 
to them, or a curate or a monthly nurse 
—anything from a boy practising a 
bugle down to a motor-car.”’ 

‘And women,” she said, ‘‘are expect- 
ed to go through life without nerves.” 
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“Yes,” I said, ‘that’s only fair. 
Women. have got to keep the home to- 
gether, and they couldn’t do it properly 
if they indulged in nerves.’’ 

‘*How anything so irritable as a man 
could ever manage to be a_ bread- 
winner I can’t make out,” said Fran- 
cesca. 

‘We will not pursue,’ I said, ‘‘ these 
investigations into our respective nerve 
centers. Is anybody else in the house 
going to have a cough?” 

** Well, all the children have got colds, 
but you’ve been so wrapped up in your 
delectables that you haven’t noticed it.’’ 

‘I’ve noticed that nearly all my hand- 
kerchiefs have disappeared.” 

‘Poor dears,” she said. ‘‘Their own : 
handkerchiefs are so small and so few.” 

““Yes,’”’ I said, ‘‘but why do they do 
them up in balls and leave them on all 
the armchairs?”’ 

“It’s a mute appeal,” she said, ‘‘to 
a hard-hearted father. And James has 
got a bad cold.” 

‘‘He has,” I said; ‘I’ve heard him 
sneezing a good deal more than is com- 
patible with his age and his position as 
seneschal. Somehow a sneeze and a 
butler don’t seem to fit in together. 
I suppose the maids are not going to 
be left out of this.” 

“Not they. They’ve caught a nice 
plump cold apiece. And in a day or 
two they and James will all be coughing 
like mad.” 

“It is,” I said, “a most delightful 
prospect, and all owing to you.” 

“To me?”’ 

“‘Yes,” I said, “‘to you. You began it. 
Every day, when it’s about time for 
the evening paper to be brought in, 
you start edging nearer and nearer to the 
library door so as to get first hold on the 
news——’”’ 

‘There never is any.” 

“No, but you think there’s going to 
be, and you sit posted up against the 


-draught between the door and the win- 


dow, trying to look quite purposeless, 
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until the door opens and then away you 
sail in a tornado of sneezes with the 
paper in your grip.” 

“‘You’re a wonderful observer,” she 
said. ‘‘You attribute it all to evening 
papers. Now I attribute it all to tobac- 
co. If you didn’t smoke so much you 
wouldn’t be so liable to colds, and if 
you didn’t catch a cold nobody else 


would—so there!” 
Punch. 









“‘T never heard such nonsense in my 
life,” I said. ‘‘Gruff-wuff-ruff-gruffer- 
ruffer—if I were laid up with measles 
my belief is you’d put it down to 
cigarettes.” 

“And I shouldn’t be far wrong,” said 
Francesca. ‘‘ Hock-hack-hank-hack— 
you’d better have another go of mix- 
ture soon.” 

R. C. Lehmann. 








President Wilson’s Adminisiration is 
asking Congress to increase its expendi- 
ture this year on military and naval 
armaments by about £30,000,000. A 
small portion of this is for fortifications, 
but the bulk is for increases of the army 
and navy, which seem intended to be 
permanent, and are at any rate mapped 
out over a series of years. The effect 
will be in a few years’ time to double 
the American navy, and to give the 
United States two military forces rough- 
ly corresponding both in training and 
in numbers to the British Expedition- 
ary Force and the British Territorial 
Force before the war. The policy is put 
forward as one of ‘‘ preparedness,” and 
commended to America as a necessary 
outcome of the European Armageddon. 

There is, indeed, a startling irony in 
the circumstances. Here is Europe still 
anxiously wondering whether the war’s 
sequel will be the increase of armaments 
or their reduction; and here is theUnited 
States, pacifism’s traditional exponent, 
leaping into the arena, the first to adopt 
the militarist conclusion and to set an 
example of fresh army and navy ex- 
pansion for the rest to follow. Of course, 
a minority of Americans, mostly belong- 
ing to the President’s own party, will 
object. Mr. Bryan is already vocal, and 
some of the more solid party leaders are 
very uncomfortable. But, though it is 
possible that Republican (7. e. Opposi- 
tion) votes will be needed to carry the 
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proposals in Congress, they will certain- 
ly go through. The great majority of 
Americans favor them. They do so be- 
cause they are convinced that, however 
desirable a goal disarmament may be, it 
cannot be reached by one nation’s dis- 
arming within an armed world. The con- 
viction has been growing among them 
ever since their own war with Spain; 
but the events of the last seventeen 
months have enormously strengthened 
it. 

We need not quarrel with this con- 
viction. It is justified by facts. And the 
more clearly the futility of a national 
disarmament (or under-armament) is 
perceived, the more chance there will 
be for attention to be concentrated upon 
international disarmament—that is, for 
an agreement between the nations, pro- 
viding such machinery for the peaceful 
solution of differences as may mini- 
mize the risk of war and thus enable 
armies and fleets to be kept on an agreed 
scale, as they already often are be- 
tween the Allies, An international ma- 
chinery to prevent war, whenever it may 
be set up, will not be set up in order to 
prevent war. It will be set up in order 
to prevent armaments. War is a rare 
visitation, which each State hopes to 
avoid by the ordinary methods of di- 
plomacy. It is too remote a risk, as a 
tule, to be an inducement to the heads 
of any powerful State to forego more 
than is immediately necessary that 
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most cherished of privileges, a ‘‘free- 
hand.” But the burden of armaments 
is there all the time; it is a continual 
and not a contingent hardship. If after 
the war there is a growth of armaments 
all round proportionate to that which 
the United States is now initiating, the 
pressure on the impoverished and war- 
weary nations may provide a greater 
stimulus to the creation of an inter- 
national war-preventing machinery than 
any derivable from war itself. It will 
become clearer then that relief can only 
be obtained by international action, and 
States can only restrict their armaments 
when they are effectively guaranteed 
against the risk of having to use them. 
A fault of many pre-war pacifists—the 
Little Navy school in this country, the 
anti-militarist in France, and others 
elsewhere—was that by encouraging the 
delusion that the restriction of arma- 
ments could be effected separately by 
each State on its own account, they ac- 
tually weakened the only strong chain 
of practical motives which leads up to 
the prevention of war. 

A noticeable feature of American de- 
fenses, as now projected, is their pre- 
dominantly naval character. Seeing 
that the United States is a vast continu- 
ous territory, including nearly every 
climate, containing nearly every raw 
material, and in short more self-sufficing 
than any other country on earth; see- 
ing, too, that it owns very little shipping, 
and that its foreign trade is not enor- 
mous, if we exclude that with England 
(which in war could always be carried 
on by way of the Canadian frontier), 
this preference for the navy is in a sense 
unnatural.. Military ‘‘ preparedness” 
gould give the United States far more 
protection than naval for the same 
money; and from a purely General 
Staff point of view the most obvious 
policy would be to restrict the navy to 
coast defense and train a really large 
home-service army on the lines of those 


in South Africa and Australia. Prob- 
Livine Aaz, Vou. I, No. 20. 
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ably the chief explanation is that the 
money which is requisite for naval ‘‘ pre- 
paredness”’ is easier for the United States 
Government to raise than the men 
which are indispensable for military. 
A great military defense force has never 
been raised by any country in time of 
peace without compulsion in some form; 
and this would be even more unpopular 
in America than in England. On the 
other hand, the United States is unique 
in that the chief problem before its 
national Treasury has usually been, not 
how to raise money, but how to spend 
it. Its wealth has floated it safely over 
financial mismanagement which would 
have ruined any other State; and though 
of late years the steady growth of ex- 
penditure has compelled Americans 
to take questions of taxation more seri- 
ously, the present time of unprecedent- 
ed prosperity in the United States is 
an easy time to start spending still more. 

That America has been too weakly 
armed to exert her due weightin the 
world the present war has continually 
shown. Mr. Wilson, in spite of his 
phrases about being ‘‘too proud to 
fight,’’ can be under no delusion as to 
the main reason why an insult like the 
murder of Americans on the Lusitania 
was deliberately inflicted by Germany, 
and has not yet been either apologized 
for or redressed. Very likely the sever- 
ity of the Ancona Note is partly de- 
signed to read the lesson to Congress. 
Another stimulus to the movement for 
‘*preparedness’’ is to be discerned in the 
rise of Japan. Though Japan is a bellig- 
erent, the war has occasioned to her no 
weakening losses; and her present ac- 
tivity in manufacturing and selling 
munitions to the Allies is not only in- 
creasing her wealth, but equipping her 
at their charges with a most formidable 
munitions plant. There is no good rea- 
son why the rivalry between Japan and 
the United States, which is their only 
substantial motive for quarreling, and 
is shared by ‘so many Powers who are 
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qualified to act as mediators, should not 
be peacefully adjusted. But (and this 
is the most real danger behind the new 
American Armaments) it will not be un- 
less the United States develops a more 
coherent and intelligent direction of 
foreign policy. If the policy, which the 
new armaments are to back, is to be 
the sort of policy which we witnessed in 
Mexico in 1914, then there is great risk 
The New Statesman. 
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of trouble. Improvement must come 
partly, at least, from a greater regular- 
ization of the American diplomatic serv- 
ice, permitting of continuous and well- 
understood tradition. No one in recent 
times has done more harm here than 
Mr. Bryan, by his wholesale reversion, 
when Secretary of State, to the party 
“spoils system” in diplomatic appoint- 
ments. 









- Professor Hugo Muensterberg, in an 

article defending the German-Ameri- 
cans, has attempted, quite courteously 
and calmly, to state the difference 
between what he calls the Anglo-Saxon 
and the German systems. The-Anglo- 
Saxon, he says, is controlled by the 
belief in the individual as such, whereas 
the Teutonic ideals are bound by the 
belief in the over-individual soul. 
“The greatest happiness of individual 
men on the one side, the growth of 
cultural values, independent of the 
happiness which they bring, on the other 
side, that is the world contrast.” 

’ Now it would be easy, and not unjust, 
to quarrel with the horrid language 
which the professor uses. Cultural 
values, the over-individual soul: these 
phrases are ugly because they are 
vague. They do not mean anything 
precisely themselves, but rather refer 
to something which the writer may 
mean, and they are no guarantee in 
themselves that he does mean anything 
precisely. This over-individual soul, 
is it to him a fact or a metaphor? Is 
he talking rhetorically or stating a 
dogma about the nature of man? Is 
he a mystic, or a materialist trying to 
hide his materialism from himself in 
figurative language? That we cannot 
tell from his own words; but, since we 
want to understand the German state 
of mind, we will not quarrel with them, 
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but will try to extract what sense we 
can from them. 

We will, therefore,-assume that the 
over-individual soul is to him not con- 
sciously a metaphor; for, if it were, it 
would be mere nonsense. We take him 
to mean by it what Morris meant when 
he said that fellowship is life and the 
lack of it is death—namely, that the 
spirit in man is a common spirit, that 
it frees itself in some common aim from 
the private interests of the individual. 
But this has been believed by many 
men in all ages and countries, and we 
ean hardly think that Professor Muen- 
sterberg supposes it to be a _ belief 
peculiar to modern Germany, or one 
generally denied in America and Eng- 
land. Yet he seems to mean that, for 
he tells us that the Anglo-Saxon sys- 
tem aims at the greatest happiness of 
individual men, whereas the German 
aims at the growth of cultural values, 
independent of the happiness they 
bring. In this sentence, unless he 
means merely selfish happiness, he is 
condemning the German system and 
approving the Anglo-Saxon, which is 
certainly not his intention. He cannot 
mean that in England and America 
men desire each other’s happiness, 
but that in Germany they are indifferent 
to it and care for nothing but this 
growth of cultural values. He must 
mean that the individual Anglo-Saxon 
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pursues his own happiness and the 
individual German aims at a collective 
well-being; and he shows further on 
that he does mean this, when hecontrasts 
German thoroughness, carefulness, seri- 
ousness, lawfulness, reverence, and self- 
discipline with the Anglo-Saxon love 
of pleasure, ‘‘which makes education 
superficial and shallow, empties the 
churches and fills the dance-halls and 
saloons, undermines family life, and 
drives mankind to a senseless chase for 
wealth and luxury.” 

It would be foolish to deny the Ger- 
man virtues which he names. The 
Germans are more thorough, more 
careful, more disciplined than we are. 
But the question remains—Is_ their 
collective aim spiritual and is ours 
merely material? Professor Muen- 
sterberg assumes that to be so when he 
talks of the German belief in the over- 
individual soul and implies that we 
lack it. But what is this over-in- 
dividual soul in which the Germans 
believe? What is the nature of the 
common aims through which it tries 
to free itself from the private interests 
of the individual? It is a curious fact 
that the Germans always speak of their 
over-individual soul as German and 
of their aims as German, just as they 
speak of all their virtues as German. 

But all those who have believed in 
the common spirit of man, except the 
modern Germans, have also believed 
that it was universal or nothing; and 
they have believed that its aims must 
be completely disinterested; for, if 
they are not, they are not aims of the 
spirit at all. The spirit is common, 
because its aims are disinterested. The 
mere banding of men together for some 
common purpose does not make their 
aim spiritual; for, if it did, every joint 
stock company would have a spiritual 
aim. Now the Germans are banded 
together as no nation, perhaps, ever 
was before, and Professor Muensterberg 
seems to assume, like other Germans, 
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that they must therefore be banded 
together for a spiritual aim. Cer- 
tainly we can imagine a State whose 
aims are spiritual and a people consent- 
ing that all their lives shall be ordered 
by that State because its aims are 
spiritual. But what are the aims of 
the German State? Germans are always 
telling us that the proper aim of a 
State is power; that it is above morals; 
that, in fact, it exists only to pursue 
its own advantage. Now, whether they 
are right or wrong, that is not a spiritual 
aim in a State any more than in an 
individual. It is not the over-individual 
soul which expresses itself in a State 
with such an aim, but the over-individ- 
ual body; and when Professor Muen- 
sterberg finds the over-individual soul 
in the German State he is really deny- 
ing its existence altogether and affirming 
the supremacy of the over-individual 
body. 

He tells us that the German successes 
in the war have been won really in 
German nurseries and German school- 
rooms. “If America believes in pre- 
paredness, it cannot buy it in the muni- 
tions factories; it can gain it only by 
developing those virtues which give 
meaning to the German-Americancreed.”’ 
Preparedness is an excellent thing in 
this world; but it is not the over-in- 
dividual soul which prepares for war, 
and a military State like Germany, 
however much its citizens may have 
sacrificed themselves for its physical 
strength, is not a soul, but a body. 
Yet Professor Muensterberg thinks of 
it and talks of it as a soul; and this con- 
fusion of his is the great error of modern 
Germany, which supposes itself to be 
mystical when it is really materialist, 
which means flesh when it talks of 
spirit. 

We and the Americans have a distrust 
of the State which is often irrational, 
often merely selfish; but, in so far as it 
is rational, it is based upon a belief in 
the spirit, and on a refusal to confuse 
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it with the flesh. We believe that it 
bloweth where it listeth, that it must 
find its own aims and that these must 
not be imposed upon it, for if they are 
they will cease to be spiritual. That 
is a dangerous doctrine, no doubt, 
but it is materially dangerous. The 
other doctrine has its dangers too, and 
they are dangers to the spirit, as Ger- 
many is now proving. For the spirit 
of Germany now is actually subject to 
the flesh, the over-individual soul to 
the over-individual body. And that 
must be so as long as the Germans 
believe that their over-individual soul 
can be German. Our individualism is 
based upon the knowledge that the 
common spirit of man cannot be 
national, but must be universal. In 
matters of the spirit we are cosmo- 
politan; for we believe that the spirit 
is above the nation, and has aims more 
absolute than any national aims can be. 
What else does a world religion mean 
to us or that brotherhood of Chris- 
tianity in which many Germans still 
profess to believe? If they are Chris- 
tians they cannot think that their 
God is a German God; and if their 
God is not a German God, then they 
must be His worshipers in a brother- 
hood of the spirit which is above all 
differences of nation or race. 

But, with the talk about the over- 
individual soul and the growth of cul- 
tural values independent of the hap- 
piness which they bring, Professor 
Muensterberg evades those difficulties. 
It is a theological language to him like 
that used by our old Puritans; and 
he uses it, as they often did, to hide 
his renunciation of Christian doctrine. 
They, too, supposed that if they were 
indifferent to their own happiness they 
must be obeying the commands of the 
spirit, while they were often only gov- 
erned by passions that made them 
unhappy. No doubt the worship of 
the German State makes the Germans 
unhappy; no doubt they renounce 
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many pleasures and suffer many pains 
for it. But this renunciation and suf- 
fering prove nothing about the nature 
of that which they worship. Men 
have renounced and suffered for money, 
or for a blood-stained idol. If we have 
learned anything through the ex- 
perience of ages, it is to value sacrifice 
according to the object for which it is 
made. But Professor Muensterberg 
looks upon our Anglo-Saxon freedom 
as a Puritan looked upon the games 
and dances of an English village. His 
people have renounced it for their over- 
individual soul and their cultural values, 
and since they have renounced it they 
must, he thinks, be seeking something 
higher. But as the Puritan often did 
not know why he had renounced, or 
why he grudged, the simple pleasures 
of the poor, so, we suspect, the Professor 
does not know why he and his people 
have renounced our freedom or why 
they grudge it to us. They will not state 
clearly to themselves what is the object 
for which they have made all their 
sacrifices; they hide it in talk about the 
over-individual soul and the growth of 
cultural values. 

But the rest of the world sees now 
quite clearly what that object is—the 
mastery of the world and not any 
spiritual aims whatever. Yet by 
means of the theological language which 
Professor Muensterberg and other pro- 
fessors use the Germans have per- 
suaded themselves that the aim actually 
is spiritual; that the German State is 
something absolute and ‘divine, and 
subject to no moral laws. If they have 
not, why is it that the Professor says 
not a word against the German conduct 
of the war; why does he think of the 
war as a struggle between different 
**Kulturs,” with no standard of right 
and wrong above them? The German 
argument to all neutrals always is 
that their Kultur is higher than our 
Kultur, and that, therefore, they are 
justified in all they do. But wersay 
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that, even if that were true and a hun- 

dred times more true than the Germans 

pretend it to be, still it would not justify 

a single crime of theirs. We say that 

the spirit of man is above the State, 

not subject to it. That is the basis of 
The Times. 
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our individualism with all its weaknesses; 
and if we need anything to confirm us 
in our belief we shall find it in the pres- 
ent horrible and unnatural perversion 
of all the German virtues. 
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An exceptionally informing series of 
articles on the condition of Germany bya 
Swede, who has just visited many 
German towns, has been appearing in 
the Times. The Swede, who was 
educated in a German University, and 
spent ten years in Germany, is frankly 
pro-Ally in his sympathies, though he 
still counts many Germans among his 
friends. He is so reasonable in his 
comments, and so quick to pick out 
what is significant, that we have no 
hesitation in saying that his diagnosis of 
the state of German feeling is as near 
the truth as any neutral writer is likely 
to bring us. The moral of all that he 
says is very plain. Germany is not 
being “starved” yet, and it would in- 
deed be difficult to starve her in the 
strict sense of the word, but it is evident 
that the one thing above all others which 
is making an impression on her is the 
blockade. She fears it. When it re- 
laxes she rejoices; when it tightens its 
grip she becomes alarmed. If the 
blockade should be weakened, says the 
Swedish observer, the war ‘‘may con- 
tinue almost indefinitely.” What mad- 
ness, then, to relax it by any deliberate 
concession! Maddest thing of all to 
do it in the name of humanity, when a 
relaxation means not only a prolonga- 
tion of suffering, but a jeopardizing of 
the liberties of the world for generations. 

The correspondent found that no 
difficulties were put in his way, either 
when he entered Germany or when he 
wished to move about freely. He was 
conscious of being watched in trains, 
but no doubt the German authorities 


are satisfied that they have nothing to 
fear from Sweden, and are, therefore, 
even anxious to keep up the appear- 
ance of acting as though all their books 
were “‘open to inspection.” In Berlin 
he stayed at a boarding-house of the 
superior sort. Here he was among the 
va-et-vient of professional men and 
officers from the front. All believed 
that the war would be over in three or 
four months. Were not France and 
Britain held fast in the West, were not 
Belgium, Serbia, much of the Baltic 
provinces, and Russian Poland con- 
quered, and was not the way open to the 
Near East? What, then, remained but 
the conquest of Egypt and the war 
would be over? It must be remarked 
here that, not only on the evidence of a 
mere Berlin boarding-house, but on 
evidence collected in all directions, the 
correspondent was convinced of the 
reality of the German intention to try 
to conquer Egypt. Camels and mules 
are being bought in large quantities and 
railways are being laid in the desert. 
There is no excuse for anyone who does 
not accept the warning. If we take the 
necessary precautions, we shall have 
nothing to fear and probably something 
to gain. But the Germans mean busi- 
ness. The correspondent, in spite of 
the universal confidence,was not unduly 
impressed by it. He knows Germans 
too well not to remember that, in spite 
of the traveling habit which has been 
fashionable in recent years, the vast 
majority of them know extraordinarily 
little of the resources and temper of 
other countries. And, of course, want 
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of experience is made good to their 
own satisfaction by their wonder- 
ful docility in believing what they 
are told to believe. They see every- 
where the great maps covered with 
colored flags showing the conquered 
territories, and they believe nothing 
but that the war is going splendidly for 
their country. Nevertheless, although 
Berlin outwardly has been changed 
hardly at all by the war, the corre- 
spondent came across evidence of doubts, 
anxieties, and even of riots. Acci- 
dentally he lighted upon the information 
that, in the belief of one statistician, 
Germany could not hold out for more 
than twelve months unless she could 
maintain her supply of fat-matters— 
among which, we may say, copra is 
not the least important. In November 
there was a riot of some magnitude in 
Berlin, and there has been another 
since then. These food riots—for such 
they are—appear to be originated by 
women. In a very curious and en- 
lightening passage the correspondent 
says that the spirit of German women 
is giving out before that of German 
men. He does not mean that they do 
not work splendidly. They do. They 
are untiring in their hospital work, and 
even in hard manual laborsuchasnavvy 
jobs on a Berlin underground railway, 
but their grumbling at the cost of nec- 
essaries grows louder and louder. They 
have no idea of accepting privation or— 
not to put it too strongly—incon- 
venience in their domestic economy 
quietly. Here we may congratulate 
ourselves that Englishwomen have noth- 
ing to learn from Germany. 

By decree there are two meatless days 
and two fatless days every week. 
That is to say, on two days no meat 
may be sold in shops or restaurants, 
and on two other days no fat. The 
law does not’ touch whatever may have 
been stored in private houses. Bread, 
flour, and milk can be bought only to 
the quantity for which the purchaser 








holds a ticket. Paraffin oil is almost 
unobtainable. An interesting point is 
the cultivation of fresh-water fish— 
carp, tench, pike, and so on. The 
Government, contrary to some ac- 
counts, have not yet called up the 
copper supplies. An acquaintance of 
the correspondent had been instructed 
to send a list to the Government of all 
copper articles in his works, but he had 
heard no more of the matter. The 
Government have drawn up an inven- 
tory, in fact, and have not yet made use 
of it. Butter varies greatly in price 
with the locality, but this is true of 
nearly allforms offood. Butter reached 
3s. a pound at one time in Berlin, but 
has since dropped to 2s.3d. On the 
other hand, in one small town in West 
Prussia visited by the correspondent 
the maximum price of butter had been 
fixed at 1s. 6d. a pound. One of the 
most conspicuous shortages is in rubber. 
Indiarubber tires may be used but 
rarely and taxi-cabs are disappearing. 
Motoring for pleasure is unknown. If 
Englishmen have rather exaggerated 
the shortages in Germany, the Germans 
are also guilty of characteristic exaggera- 
tions. They really believe that Zeppe- 
lins will help to end the war. 

The almost universal confidence is, of 
course, reflected in any discussion of 
possible terms of peace, though we 
do not imagine for a moment that the 
statesmen of Germany really deceive 
themselves when they make such 
statements as that of the Chancellor 
in the Reichstag last week. The 
authorities assert what they wish the 
people to believe, and no doubt they 
also hope to bluff their enemies to some 
extent. At all events, the correspond- 
ent thinks that the German terms 
of peace as at present formulated are 
something like this. First and fore- 
most there must be what is called a 
“Free Rhine.” For that reason the 
Germans will fight for Antwerp to the 
last. They mean to persuade or intim- 









Stephen Phillips. 


idate Holland into abandoning her 
rights at the mouth of the Schelde. 
Possibly this might be done by the 
extension of the German Customs 
Union. Belgium would be treated to 
the Alsace-Lorraine system. The cor- 
respondent came across no anti-annexa- 
tionists, though they are said to exist. 
He calls the notion that Germany will 
be persuaded, except by force, to 
evacuate Belgium ‘‘ridiculous.’’ She 
has spent vast sums of money, both 
there and in Poland, on reorganization 
and on what she fancies is a tactful 
treatment of the population. Whence 
is she to recover this money? She is 
not rebuilding Belgium for love of 
the Belgians. The grandiose Customs 
Union with which the fancy of all Ger- 
mans now plays would include, besides 
Holland (why not all Scandinavia?), 
Austria, Bulgaria, Turkey, Roumania, 
The Spectator. 
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and Greece. Finally, Germany would 
require freedom to extend as she pleased 
eastwards without interruption from 
Britain, and it is promised (if not be- 
lieved) by the authorities that Britain, 
France, and Russia will pay for the war. 

The moral is worth repeating. Let 
us use our naval power to the last 
ounce of its value. Any other policy 
is perfidy to our cause and our duty. 
Germany, as we see, is not “starved” 
yet. But let us not commit the irre- 
mediable folly of using that fact as an 
excuse for supineness. It is worse than 
folly—it is madness—to say: ‘Since 
Germany cannot be easily starved, 
therefore we will not try to starve her.”’ 
The Swedish observer has shown us the 
way, and we.are certain that: no other 
opinion worth having would disagree 
with his. 





STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


At first sight it might seem that few 
men had ever been so fortunate as 
Stephen Phillips. He was famous at 
an age when most men are creeping 
dubiously into the penumbra of their 
reputation. He had a host of friends; 
and, what is even better for a man’s 
fame and future, his enemies were 
neither silent nor few, nor uninspired. 
All that is needed for a man’s health 
and success in the pursuit of his art 
Stephen Phillips seemed to have won 
almost at a blow—backers who en- 
couraged him, a publisher who believed 
in him, leading managers who pro- 
duced his plays, one or two critics who 
protested that he was not yet greater 
than Shakespeare, a public which 
actually bought his books. 

But appearances were in this case 
even more deceptive than usual. Those 
who have followed the literary career 
of Stephen Phillips at all closely will 
hardly fail to agree that his amazing 


luck, far from being a friend, was 
almost his worst enemy. There was 
more in Stephen Phillips than appeared 
in even his best work—qualities which 
are neither in his lyrics nor in his plays.: 
His early success, seeming to present 
him with exactly the opportunities he 
needed, in reality tempted him in an 
altogether wrong direction. 

It may here be objected that poets 
have no right to be led astray by their 
friends, their enemies, their fame, or 
any clamor that may be raised. Poets 
should be majestically aloof and im- 
mune from the rumors of their time, 
like blind Milton composing his sacred 
epics in the days of an infidel King, or 
like deaf Beethoven indifferent alike to 
the noises of a big war or to the even 
greater ncises of Rossini. It may be 
said that to be affected by what the 
contemporary world says or does to 
you is evidence of mediocrity, and that 
he must needs be a poor poet who is 
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influenced by fortune good or bad. 
But is this really so? Excellent poets 
have also been very accessible, human 
and sensitive persons in real life, 
prompt to dislike a bad Press and to be 
influenced by their admirers. If Dry- 
den had lived today he would have 
belonged to a press-cutting agency. 
As it was, he spent half his life writing 
bad plays because they were popular. 
Pope was so willing a slave to his 
reputation that he doctored the dates 
of his correspondence to appear as 
more astoundingly an infant prodigy 
than he really was. Brahms wore the 
chains of a classic tradition because his 
friends insisted that he was the in- 
heritor of Beethoven, whereas his 
enemies confirmed him in quite an 
unnatural antipathy to Wagner. In 
the face of these illustrious examples, 
which could indefinitely be multiplied, 
it is unreasonable to ask that all genius 
should go with a Miltonic temperament. 
Stephen Phillips was not, like Milton, 
a recluse and a man devoted; nor was 
he, like Pope, a coxcomb. He was an 
honestly human being—anxious to do 
good work, a little too sensitive to 
criticism, and a little carried away by a 
disproportionate publicity and fame 
at the start of his career. He was 
richly gifted, and possibly a third of 
his gifts got themselves expressed in 
his work. The other two-thirds, owing, 
among other things, to an amazing 
worldly success at the start of his 
career, never had a chance. 

We have to recall that some fifteen 
years ago a young poet, a poet who 
already had won notice and encourage- 
ment, composed the tragedy of “Paolo 
and Francesca.” It was clearly a 


young play. That is to say, it was 
clearly the play of an author whose 
sense of language, whose feeling for the 
theatre, whose exuberance of expres- 
sion, transcended, for the moment, any- 
thing he had, in particular, to say. 
There was often more sound than 
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sense, more fervor of style than reality 
of feeling, in ‘‘Paolo.” But this, after 
all, was the commonest and least dis- 
quieting of faults in a young poet; and 
there was every reason to suppose in 
the year 1900 that Stephen Phillips 
would cast off his poetical adolescence 
and grow out of “Paolo” as surely and 
as far as Shakespeare grew out of 
“‘Love’s Labors’”’ and Shelley grew out 
of ‘‘Mab” and Keats grew out of some 
of the more luxuriant pages of ‘‘Endy- 
mion.”” Was not this young dramatic 
poet in the hands of Mr. George Alex- 
ander—a manager whose temper was 
as level as his head, who must inevitably 
prune the shoots of these promising 
laurels and encourage all those grafts 
of humor and sense which clearly 
needed only a little tactful encourage- 
ment to put forth fresh leaves? Un- 
fortunately: the evil good fortune which 
we have already noted as lying in wait 
for the author of ‘‘ Herod,” ‘‘ Ulysses,” 
“Nero,” and the rest, at this point 
took almost entire charge of the destiny 
of the author of ‘‘Paolo.” Fate chose 
for its first and most fatal weapon the 
London Press, which went completely 
off its head in regard to ‘‘Paolo.”’ 
Here was a young author who, above 
all things, required to be warned and 
delicately handled—an author whose 
salvation depended on his growing out 
of things like “‘venturing through forests 
towards her face;’’ and the critics, almost 
in a chorus, instead of suggesting a 
chastening of such alliterative music, 
burst into a chorus of the most ex- 
travagant acclamation. This young 
disciple of the Muses was actually 
described as writing like Sophocles! 
Instead of being urged along his improv- 
ing way, he was received as a finished 
master and encouraged to remain for- 
ever where he was. Is it wonderful 
that Stephen Phillips, instead of eliminat- 
ing the faults of his youth, actually 
set about to improve upon them? Is 
it, indeed, a matter for astonishment, 
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in view of the ridiculous way in which 
London received his ‘Paolo,’ that 
**Paolo,” instead of being the first step 
in the progress of a really great writer 
for the theatre, remained to the end as 
on the whole the best composition for 
the theatre which its author achieved? 
There was another fatal circumstance 
attending the early success of Stephen 
Phillips. It brought him into a pecu- 
liarly disastrous partnership with Sir 
Herbert Tree. It was a natural part- 
nership; but it was nevertheless de- 
plorable, because at His Majesty’s 
Theatre the poet and his manager 
mutually encouraged one another in one 
and the same sovereign and besetting 
sin. Stephen Phillips had most to 
beware of a tendency to substitute 
sounding rhetoric for significant sense. 
He had to be on his guard against all 
those short-cuts to sublimity which, 
intending to be grand, are only grandi- 
ose. This was, at that time, exactly 
the case of Sir Herbert Tree as a pro- 
ducer of plays. Sir Herbert Tree was 
at that time entering upon that mag- 
nificent career of his which, honestly 
aiming at the sublime and beautiful, has 
so often hit the costly and extensive. 
Sir Herbert Tree encouraged all the 
young faults of the author of ‘‘Paolo.” 
The poet who in ‘“‘Paolo”’ wrote ‘“‘ven- 
turing through forests towards her face; 
in “‘Herod” wrote “‘ masonry in morning 
magical;” and in later years became 
bound to do that kind of thing automat- 
ically. “‘Herod” definitely committed 
Stephen Phillips to grow younger year by 
year, to abound more and more in his 
faults, and to hide his great natural 
gifts behind an increasingly mechanical 
magnificence. 
But this article should be less a 
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record of an ill-fated progress—a prog- 
ress continually accelerated by the 
clamor and counter-clamor of which 
in his most impressionable years he was 
the center—than a record of praise and 
gratitude for what Stephen Phillips 
positively achieved. It is significant 
that the two plays which, more nearly 
than any other plays in modern times, 
closed the rift between the English 
theatre and English literature were 
both of them produced by Sir George 
Alexander. ‘“‘Paolo and Francesca” 
ranks with ‘‘The Importance of Being 
Earnest” as a play which brought 
English letters to terms with the suc- 
cessful and orthodox London theatre. 
Stephen Phillips in ‘‘ Paolo,” in‘‘ Herod,” 
and, to a less extent, in “‘ Ulysses” and 
“Nero,” besides showing what in 
happier circumstances he might have 
done, showed also more clearly than 
has been shown by anyone else in 
modern times that poetic drama is not 
necessarily an Elizabethan mystery, 
but that it is a possible and a practical 
enterprise. Only one thing really is 
needed—namely, a dramatic poet; and 
poetic drama is only rare because Eng- 
lish poets have seldom cared to be 
dramatists as well. When a man of 
real poetic gifts happens, as in the case 
of Stephen Phillips, to be also an actor 
with an intimate knowledge of the 
theatre and the skill to use it, the Eliza- 
bethan miracle can once again become 
a business proposition. Unhappily for 
the English theatre, the combination 
of gifts with which Stephen Phillips 
was endowed is so rarely discovered 
that when it actually appeared in 1900 
the public lost its head, fell to 
exclaiming like men amazed, and 
finally lost its poet in a general clamor. 
John Palmer. 
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G. K. C. AS POET: AN APPRECIATION. 


It has been said that anthologies are 
open to two kinds of criticism: first as 
to the poems they let in and then as 
to those they leave out. In this 
respect Mr. Chesterton’s selection* 
from his poetical works resembles an 
anthology; and one where nearly all 
the sins, it may be noted, are sins of 
omission. Certainly those of us who 
know our G. K. C., not only as prose 
writer but as poet, must mourn the loss 
of many old favorites treasured in 
memory’s storehouse. Even the in- 
clusion in the “Religious Poems” of 
such a jewel as “The Nativity,” for 
example, fails to console us for the dis- 
appearance of “The Donkey.” And 
what evil genius can have persuaded 
the poet to exclude the “Chord of 
Color,” surely one of the noblest love- 
poems which has enriched our literature 
for a generation? Or the prelude of 
“The Wild Knight,” or—even for 
topical reasons—“‘The Lovely City of 
Lierre’? The remembrance of the 
huge calamity which has so lately fallen 
on Lierre and its environs might have 
shadowed, but could hardly have 
spoiled, our enjoyment of that most 
delightful of all the ballads; a verse- 
form in which, by the way, Mr. Ches- 
terton peculiarly excels. 

Our preliminary grumble concluded, 
however, we may own with Ulysses 
that “though much is taken, much 
remains.” And speaking of Ulysses 
reminds us that the matchless rendering 
of du Bellay’s ‘‘Heureux qui comme 
Ulysse”—probably the finest transla- 
tion since Fitzgerald’s Omar—is here 
included; though, strangely enough, 
another notable translation from 
Charles Guerin, originally contributed 
to the Problems Page of the Saturday 
Westminster, must be reckoned among 
the omissions. But here is the “Wife 


*Poems. By G.K.Chesterton. Burns and Oates. 
5s. net. 


of Flanders” with its noble mingling 
of pathos and irony; ‘‘Lepanto” with 
its ringing chivalry; and many other 
poems where chivalry, the cry of a 
crusader and a champion, is still the 
leading note. 

For. this book reveals the Jolly Giant 
of Fleet Street as something of a Don 
Quixote; tilting at windmills upon 
occasion, it is true, but more often at 
authentic adversaries, foes of social 
justice and spiritual truth. It is a true 
knight, and one fearless as was he of 
Browning’s ‘‘Childe Roland,” who ut- 
ters the clarion challenge of the ‘Song 
of Defeat”; one of the great and 
memorable things of the literature of 
progress, commemorating as it does the 
historic failure of the Progressive cause 
in London eight years ago: 


The line breaks and the guns go under, 
The lords and the lackeys ride the 
plain; 
I draw deep breaths of the dawn and 
thunder, 
And the whole of my heart grows 
young again. 
For our chiefs said ‘“‘Done,” and I did 
not deem it; 
Our seers said ‘‘ Peace,” and it was not 
peace. 
Earth will grow worse till men redeem 
it, 
And wars more evil, ere all wars 
cease. 
But the old flags reel and the old drums 
rattle 
As once in my life they throbbed and 
reeled: 
I have found my youth in the lost 
battle, 
I have found my heart on the battle- 
field. 
For we who fight till the world is free 
We are not easy in vietory: 
We have known each other too long, my 
brother, 
And fought each other, the world 
and we. 





G. K. C. as Poet: An Appreciation. 


In this book of his poems, more con- 
spicuously and luminously even than 
in his prose, Mr. Chesterton the prince 
of paradox stands forth as Mr. Ches- 
terton the knight-errant, the doughty 
champion armed with a splendid serious- 
ness as well as a splendid laughter. 
The latter quality is, in fact, the hand- 
maid of the former: he can wither a 
social sham by the broad sunshine of 
his wholesome mirth or shatter it by 
the clean wind of his scorn. That 
storm of scorn, of wrath, sings in not a 
few of these pages, but the genial breeze 
of humor is never far away. No under- 
current laughter, however, ripples below 
the tempestuous strength of such poems 
as ‘“‘The Secret People” and the ‘‘Song 
of the Wheels.” The latter is a ringing 
blow on a giant’s armor, terrible in its 
concentrated fury against the new 
Dives who makes Lazarus no beggar 
even, but a Thing, a lifeless wheel: 


And he said ‘“‘A screw has fallen, or a 
bolt has slipped aside; 

Some little thing has shifted’; and the 
little things replied: 

“Call upon the wheels, master, call 
upon the wheels; 

We are taking rest, master, finding how 
it feels.” 


Yea, the Wheelf are mighty gods—set 
them going then! 

We are only men, master—have 
heard of men? 

O they live on earth like fishes, and a 
gasp is all their breath. 

God for empty honors gave them only 
death and scorn of death, 

And you walk the worms for carpet and 
you tread a stone that squeals— 

Only, God who made them worms did 
not make them wheels. 


It is the voice of a new age which 
speaks here; a new cry has become ar- 
ticulate, as the cry of the younger 
victims of mine and mill did in Mrs. 
Browning long ago. It is the voice 
of one who feels not for, but with the 
people; translating their wrongs into 
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Poetry’s burning speech as truly as if 
the voice came from their own ranks to 
interpret their lives to those who sit 
above, often less indifferent to than 
ignorant of the mass of want and misery 
that seethes below. It is well that 
Poetry should concern herself with 
these things; that the poet should be 
seer as well as maker, prophet as well 
as bard, reading the signs of the times 
and the portents of times as yet in the 
making. Never did the multitude more 
need a poet to divine and utter their 
wrongs, their wants, themselves; their 
as yet inarticulate, or but half articulate, 
mystery and misery. And it is doubtful 
whether the most authentic of their own 
voices can do this better than Mr. 
Chesterton has done it. Certainly we 
remember no such utterance from any 
of them as that which burns and rings, 
like flame and steel welded to one force, 
in the democratic poems here collected. 

But Mr. Chesterton is more than a 
people’s poet; more, if more could be, 
than a poet of freedom, though the war- 
poems and the ‘‘Rhymes for the 
Times” would alone suffice to prove 
him that. He is a poet sans phrase; a 
singer to whom song comes naturally, — 
appropriately, as flowers to spring or 
spring to autumn. Let his theme be 
love or war or religion, social cheats 
or industrial wrongs—let his song laugh 
as the light or blaze as the lightning, 
it is song no less; inspired, indubitable, 
individual, a new power shaping a new 
work to its will. Even in the ephemeral 
world of pure polemic, of controversies 
here today and gone tomorrow, there is 
an airiness, a lightness which shows that 
even “the tenth Muse, that of the 
Press” can upon occasion demon- 
strate her kinship with the elder Nine; 
can handle the Jocasa Lyra of Mr. 
Austin Dobson as one who knows the 
secret of its strings. And when the 
voice is Urania’s it sings like one at 
home cn her grave heights as by the 
“laughing water” of the valley-lands 
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below; it takes on (in ‘‘The Wise Men” 

for instance) the child’s wisdom and 

the child’s starry simplicity, till we, 
The Poetry Review. 





Some New Dickens Letters. . 


too, follow the Star with the wise: 


And we are little children walking 
Through the snow and ra‘n. 


S. Gertrude Ford. 





It was in 1845 that Charles Dickens 
first became acquainted personally with 
Fanny Kelly, the celebrated actress, 
who more than a quarter of a century 
previously had received and rejected a 
unique proposal of marriage from 
Charles Lamb. Dickens of course had 
often seen Miss Kelly on the stage, 
where, as Forster says, she was “a 
genuine successor to the old school of 
actresses in which the Mrs. Orgers and 
Miss Popes were bred.”” She had built 
a little theatre in Dean Street, on the 
site where now stands the Royalty 
Theatre, mainly for the purposes of a 
scheme she was greatly interested in—a 
training school for young actresses. 
This was the building that Dickens 
hired for the production of that won- 
derful amateur performance of Every 
Man in His Humor, when the actors 
included himself, John Leech, Mark 
Lemon, Gilbert A’Beckett, John Fors- 
ter, and Douglas Jerrold. 

Dickens had a passion for all things 
connected with the theatre, and could, 
if he had so chosen, in other circum- 
stances have made a success in life as a 
professional actor. Consequently he 
threw himself into this amateur effort 
with all the force of his temperamental 
enthusiasm. Every detail was under 
his personal supervision and direction, 
and thus it came about that he naturally 
met Miss Kelly in connection with the 
use of her theatre, and his first letters to 
her relate to the theatrical matters in 
hand. : 


*Published by ory of Miss Georgina Ho- 
garth, executrix of Charles Dickens’s estate. 


SOME NEW DICKENS LETTERS.* 


1 Devonshire Terrace, 

York Gate, Regent’s Park, 
Seventh August, 1845. 
Dear Miss Kelly, 

Mr. Stanfield and I met the other 
gentlemen concerned in our Play (most 
of them more or less known to you I 
believe) last night, and we impressed 
upon them the ease and privacy of 
your little theatre, as compared with 
the Saint James’s, which some of 
them were very anxious to secure, so 
much so, that I had already written Mr. 
Mitchell on the subject, and received 
the assurance of his desire to do any- 
thing for us, and to place it at our dis- 
posal. In the end they very willingly 
agreed to come to Dean Street, and we 
purpose playing there on Monday, the 
fifteenth of next month, unless I should 
hear from Mr. Macready (who is very 
anxious to come, and to whom I have 
written this morning) that he has any 
engagement for that night. In which 
case, but in no other, we shall change 
the day.* 

We propose rehearsing on the stage 
on Monday evening next at a quarter 
before seven o’clock when we wish 
to have the float lighted, if you will 
have the goodness to give directions 
to that effect. As my servant knows 
the whole party, I will send him down 
beforehand, if you will allow me, to 
attend to the door. 

Believe me that I had great pleas- 
ure yesterday, in becoming personally 
known to one whose truthful observa- 
tion of nature and uncommon art in 
portraying it, have often afforded me 
the highest delight. I address you in 


*The date was changed to September 20, 1845, 
when the first performance took place. See Mac- 
ready’s Diary for that date for a criticism of the 


play. 
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the least ceremonious form, because I 
have known you in your best spirit 
for some years; and I feel, somehow or 
other, like an old acquaintance. 
I am always faithfully yours 
Charles Dickens. 


Apparently Miss Kelly was rather 
flustered by the advent of the dis- 
tinguished amateurs of the opposite 
sex in her Temple of Thespis dedicated 
to virgin talent, for Dickens gave 
Forster an amusingly exaggerated ac- 
count of his interview with her: ‘‘ Heav- 
ens! such a scene as I have had with 
Miss Keily here, this morning! She 
wanted us put off until the theatre 
should be cleaned and brushed up a bit, 
and she would and she would not, for 
she is eager to have us and alarmed 
when she thinks of us. By the foot of 
Pharaoh, it was a great scene! Es- 
pecially when she choked, and had the 
glass of water brought. She exag- 
gerates the importance of our occupa- 
tion, dreads the least prejudice against 
her establishment in the minds of any 
of our company, says the place already 
has quite ruined her, and with tears in 
her eyes protests that any jokes at her 
additional expense in print would drive 
her mad. By the body of Cesar, the 
scene was incredible! Its like a pre- 
posterous dream.’’ However, to Miss 
Kelly herself ‘‘Boz’’ was of course 
_ gravely reassuring: 


Devonshire Terrace, 

Thursday Fourteenth August, 1845. 
Dear Miss Kelly, 

As I did not happen to see imme- 
diately before coming away, the other 
night, the gentleman to whom you in- 
troduced me (who was most attentive 
and obliging), and as I am going down 
to Broadstairs in the interval between 
this and next Wednesday, I think it 
best to let you know that we have ap- 
pointed our next rehearsal for that 
evening at a quarter before six. I will 
then appoint an early day with Mr. 
Stanfield for looking at the scenery, 
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and. will communicate it to you before 
we leave the theatre, as we shall want 
a carpenter or two to get it done for us. 

I know you will be glad to receive 
my assurance that there was the very 
best disposition on the part of all the 
gentlemen concerned the other night to 
be well pleased with the little theatre 
and everything belonging to it. I 
was extremely glad (remembering our 
conversation on Sunday) to observe 
their good nature. 

Faithfully yours 
Charles Dickens. 


The play was duly performed “with a 
success that outran the wildest expec- 
tation,” and on the following Monda; 
Dickens wrote: 


Devonshire Terrace 

Monday Twenty-Second Sept. 1845. 
My Dear Miss Kelly, 

If you will have the kindness to get 
us a note of our expenses for carpenters 
and gas etc., and to send it by post to 
Mr. Stanfield, we shall be happy to 
square accounts immediately. I am 
desirous to settle them without delay. 

I hope you are none the worse for 
your anxiety and your exertions. They 
were both very great, I am afraid, at 
last. 

Faithfully yours always 
Charles Dickens. 


There followed several other notes 
relating to the business between them; 
and the next letter, which is of suffi- 
cient interest to quote belongs to some 
years later, when Dombey and Son 
was being completed at Brighton, 
during a visit which is apparently not 
mentioned by Forster: 

Brighton, 
Fifteenth March, 1848. 
My Dear Miss Kelly, 

I have come down here to finish my 
book, and have been working so hard 
that I have scarcely written any letters 
this fortnight past. Pray accept this 
as my true excuse for not having an- 
swered yours. 

After the 26th I shall be in Devon- 
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shire Terrace and visible any morning 
at 11 o’clock. 
Faithfully yours 
C. 


The next letter relates to Miss Kelly’s 
Dramatic Readings in aid of her scheme 
for training young actresses: 


Broadstairs, Kent. 
Eighteenth August, 1848. 
Friday. 
My Dear Miss Kelly, 

I am staying here, and do not expect, 
to be very soon in town. If you will 
write to me as you propose, I shall be 
happy to advise you to the best of my 
ability. 

I should like your letter to the 
Honorary Secretary of the Manchester 
Athenaeum better if it were more direct. 
I don’t -think going, like the old rid- 
dle, “round and round the _ gar- 
den without ever touching the house’ 
is a good course to adopt towards any- 
one, but with a plain man of business, of 
all people, it is a very bad one, and quite 
certain not to succeed. Surely you 
could write plainly and say that you, 
consider yourself entitled to the first 
scale of remuneration for such things 
whatever it be, and that you would feel 
much obliged if he would tell you what 
it is. 

If you write to these gentlemen about 
the favor of the public and so forth, 
they will get animpression—be sure of it 
—that you are a difficult person to deal 
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with, or to hold to a point, and that 
will be fatal to your design at the 
outset. 

Business, plain straightforward busi- 
ness, is the only quality that will serve 
you in correspondence of this kind. 
Anything else is a rock ahead, and 
you'll go to pieces on it. 

Faithfully yours always 
C. D. 


The final letter, like the first, deals 
with Dickens’s theatrical predilections: 


Guild of Literature and Art, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, 
Tuesday, 10th of May, 1853. 
My Dear Miss Kelly, 

I think it will be best for you to meet 
us here, if you can, on Saturday at 
Y before 4. Harly acts as nominal 
secretary with pleasure. 

I have taken the St. James’s for 
the 9th of June. 

Bring as many large names with you 
for the Committee as you can. 

Faithfully yours 
Charles Dickens. 


Dickens’s letters to Miss Kelly do 
not possess the intimate quality of 
those she received from Charles Lamb, 
but they form an interesting little link 
between two of the gifted personalities 
of that wonderful galaxy of talent 
which irradiated the first half of the 
nineteenth century with its brightest 
beams. S. M. Ellis. 
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The question “Is War Diminish- 
ing?” which Dr. Frederick Adams 
Woods and Alexander Baltzley put, 
in ‘the slender volume bearing that 
title, is answered in the negative by 
a careful study and compilation of war 
periods in Europe from 1450 to the 
present time. The dates of the wars 
are arranged by countries, and the 
percentages of war-years are figured by 
half-centuries in convenient diagrams, 
so that the record is intelligible at a 


glance. Denmark, it appears, is the 
most peaceful of the nations, and the 
only one that never gives as much as 
fifty per cent of war years during any 
half century. For the rest, the exhibit 
indicates a state of war about half the 
time. The conclusions suggested by this 
statistical review, and their bearing 
upon present-day discussions are pre- 
sented by Dr. Woods in a very interest- 
ing introduction. The compilation, it 
should be added, was not prompted by 
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the present crisis, but was undertaken 
six years ago. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


‘“‘The Belgian Cook-Book,”’ edited by 
Mrs. Brian Luck (E. P. Dutton & Co.), 
is a collection of Belgian recipes, col- 
lected from Belgian refugees in Eng- 
land, and exemplifying, in a marked 
degree, the skill, prudence and in- 
genuity which have made Belgian 
housewives famous. There are several 
hundred recipes, covering all sorts of 
culinary possibilities; and the editor 
furnishes a preface to each of the two 
Parts, into which is compressed a great 
deal of practical wisdom with a blend 
of cheerful humor. 


“Peter Paragon,” by ‘Mr. John 
Palmer, might very well be called ‘‘The 
Making of a Good Young Man,”’ for its 
hero aims at perfection, and very nearly 
attains it. His peccadilloes are moun- 
tains in his eyes, and he has the inclina- 
tions of a Flagelant although his actual 
scourgings are mental. He confesses to 

. his mother, and her shriving contents 
him. The men to whom he shows 
something of his soul privately smile at 
his confidences, and vote him a good 
fellow and perhaps a bit of a simpleton. 
He can and does use his fists when it is 
necessary to give a lesson to a bully, 
and there is a point beyond which he 
will not endure the insolence of cliques, 
to which he does not belong, whether 
they be the street-boys of his youth or 
his house mates at Oxford. He falls in 
love with a neighbor’s daughter while 
he is yet a boy, and suffers when she 
disappears from his world; but when 
she returns, after some years of absence, 
an evil thought or two is all the wrong- 
doing to which he has to confess. The 
one evil woman whom he has met has 
protected him against himself, and he 
has had no secrets from his mother. 
The author, in describing his virtues, is 
sometimes over-frank, but never passes 
the limit of decency, and his style is 
excellent. Dodd, Mead and Co. 
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The poems contained in Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer’s ‘‘A Marriage Cycle” 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) are described 
by her husband, in his touching Pref- 
ace, as ‘private and _ confessional 
writings, intended for my eye alone.” 
They were given to him by his wife, on 
the last day of her life, with an injunc- 
tion to burn them—an injunction which 
he had not the heart to obey. A few of 
them he printed in his story of her life; 
and now, after all these years, he has 
gathered them into this little volume. 
Simple lyrics they are, intimate in their 
disclosure of emotion and experience, 
almost a diary of passing moods, 
charged with love, happiness and faith 
—a faith which did not fail, and a hap- 
Ppiness that was not extinguished in 
the valley of the shadow. Here is 
one, ‘‘ The Present Heaven.”’ 


I lie and watch the great white clouds 
drift by. 
As far above the earth as Heaven is 
high. 
‘‘How: far is Heaven?” I ery. 


‘‘As far as east is from the west, so far 
Hath he removed.”—Can any sun or 
star 
Measure that space afar? 


But I know well that Heaven is near 
today, 
And all the world is fair and fresh as 
May. 
My heart’s a child at play. 


For love floods all my life, like a great 
sea. 
Dear God, does Heaven hold more than 
this for me, 
Peace deeper, joy more free? 


Prof. Irving Fisher and Dr. Eugene 
Lyman Fisk have produced the first 
volume sent out by ‘‘The Life Exten- 
sion Institute’? and a very creditable 
book itis. The volume, ‘‘ How to Live,” 
treats of personal hygiene and has a 
foreword by ex-President Taft in 
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which he warns the public that ‘‘the 
insidious encroachment of the chronic 
diseases” may be far more dreadful 
than the approach of those more spec- 
tacular and infectious fevers before 
whose invasion mankind quakes. The 
editors summarize the purposes of the 
book thus: (1) to provide the in- 
dividual and the physician with the 
latest and best conclusions on individual 
hygiene; (2) to ascertain the exact and 
special needs of the individual through 
periodic health examination; (3) to in- 
duce all persons who are found to be 
in need of medical attention to visit 
their physicians. The subjects studied 
are: air, food, poisons, activity, hygiene 
in general. To these are added long and 
careful notes on food, weight, posture, 
alcohol, tobacco, avoiding colds, and 
eugenics. Funk & Wagnalls. 


In Prof. Paul Elmer More’s collection 
of essays entitled ‘“‘Aristocracy and 
Justice,” there is more of Aristocracy 
than of Justice. Amid the turmoil of 
this modern world, its barbarism, its so- 
cialism, its exaggerated feminism, its 
easy sweeping aside of the old learning 
and the old ideals, it is cheering to 
come upon a mind so sane, so flavored 
with the classical learning, a mind cap- 
able of bowing in idolatry before a god 
so outworn with the years as Burke. 
The essays cover a wide reach of 
thought. Beside the initial one, which 
gives its titles to the book in part, for 
it is on ‘“‘Natural Aristocracy,’’ the 
writer discusses Academic Leadership, 
The Paradox of Oxford, Justice, Proper- 
ty and Law, Disraeli and Conserva- 
tism, The New Morality, The Phil- 
osophy of the War. Unquestionably 
the one to awaken most discussion will 
be “The New Morality’; for he sets up 
Jane Addams and Judge Lindsey as his 
target and pours shot of sarcasm into 
their theories. He is old fashioned 
enough to disagree with most of their 
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teaching. He punctures more than 
one modern idol of the Sociological 
Market Place and shows, to his own de- 
light, that all are stuffed with sawdust. 
In “‘The Paradox of Oxford” he holds a 
brief for the old classical learning, for 
the supremacy of Greek thought, for 
the actuality of religious belief. Al- 
together, this is an unusual book for a 
modern American and a welcome one. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 












Jessie B. Rittenhouse’s ‘‘The Little 
Book of American Poets” (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) is a companion volume to 
her recently-published ‘‘The Little 
Book of Modern Verse.”” The scope of 
the two anthologies is not exactly ex- 
pressed in the titles, for both collec- 
tions are of American verse, the differ- 
ence being that the volume first pub- 
lished includes only contemporary or 
twentieth-century poets, while the new 
volume presents the most characteristic 
and significant American verse of the 
nineteenth century. The century line, 
after all, is arbitrary, for some poets 
are represented in both volumes, though 
not by the same selections. Singly or 
together, however, these charming and 
attractive books, the contents of which 
are chosen with admirable taste— 
while they do not displace such com- 
prehensive anthologies as those of 
Stedman and Burton Egbert Stevenson 
—will make a strong appeal to lovers of 
American verse. The present volume 
contains about 250 poems, representing 
140 poets. 

































S. Roland Hall’s ‘‘Short Talks on 
Retail Selling’ (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 
is a collection of hints and suggestions 
and bits of experience intended to guide 
salesmen and saleswomen ‘in the art of 
persuading customers to buy the things 
offered them. It is bright, humorous and 
ingenious. 











